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PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC INSTRUCTION’: 


I. UNDERGRADUATE COURSES IN ECONOMICS 
THE AMHERST PROGRAM IN ECONOMICS? 


The following pages present in outline form a very tentative 
statement of the program in economics which is in process of being 
worked out at Amherst. The instructors are committed only to 
the general end to be attained. As the program becomes real, and 
as further light comes from various sources, it is likely to be modi- 
fied, not only in detail, but in some of its essential features. 


I. An explanation of the Amherst program in economics in formal economic 
terms is impossible, for— 
A. It is inseparably associated with the institutions and influences of its 
intellectual environment, since— 
1. The program in economics is an aspect of the “new curriculum.” 
2. The “new curriculum” is an expression of a general educational 
theory, and— 
3. The educational theory is but a single manifestation of a philosophy 
of life. 


* Papers and Discussions at the Eleventh Conference of the Western Economic 
Society, held at the University of Chicago, November 1o and 11, 1916. 

2 In the elaboration of this statement the writer is under heavy obligations to his 
colleagues, President Alexander Meiklejohn and Professor Walter W. Stewart. The 
former is primarily responsible for the “new curriculum” which is in process of 
realization at Amherst, and has made many valuable suggestions as to the correlation 
of economics with the other studies in the program. The latter’s assistance has been 
of as much value in determining the content and sequence of the courses in econom- 
ics. Several valuable suggestions have also been received from Professor Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of Columbia University. 
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B. Despite their importance, space permits but a bare mention of these 
antecedent influences. Of these the more important are— 


1. Those centering in the college, which are expressed most clearly in 
the ideals underlying the curriculum. These— 
a) Have their origin in a conception of a “liberal college,” which— 
(i) Considers itself under no obligations to meet vocational or 
professional demands, either directly or indirectly. 

(ii) Conceives of its function as the impartation of knowledge 
and the development of ability to think in terms of social 
life and culture in its larger aspects. To this end it— 

(1) Makes an explanation of contemporary culture its goal, 
subordinating the past to the present, and insisting 
that the historical, to demand a place for itself, must 
have current relevancy. 

(2) Attempts to explain our civilization in its fundamen- 
tals, rather than its superficial aspects; in perspective, 
rather than in cross section. 

(3) Presents this culture as a unity, not as a miscellaneous 
group of isolated bits. 

b) Express themselves in changes in the course of study, which 
include— 

(i) The abandonment of the system of free electives, 

(ii) The establishment of a flexible curriculum, which aims at— 
(1) Essential unity between the various courses of instruc- 

tion. ‘To this end, so far as possible, there is to be a 

loss of identity 

(a) Of the individual course in the departmental pro- 
gram. 

(b) Of the departmental program in the curriculum. 

(2) Independence of thought on the part of the student. 
This is to be fostered by— 

(a) The substitution, as methods of instruction, of stu- 
dent thought and discussion for the formal lecture 
and text. 

(6) The inculcation of an anti-dogmatic attitude on the 
part of students and instructors alike. 

(c) The clash of conflicting opinion in the particular 
course and between different courses. 

(3) The impartation of view-points, habits of thought, and 
the beginning of intellectual processes which will further 
the “education”’ of the student after he leaves college. 


2. Those centering in economic science, which are most clearly evident 
in the tendencies at present characterizing its development. Of 
these the most important are— 
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a) A greater relevancy to the affairs of the day, in— 
(i) Directing its attention to those institutions and aspects of 
life which are subject to social control. 
(ii) Making current problems the basis for departure in the 
elaboration of principles. 
6) A higher degree of conformity to current intellectual tendencies 
in— 


(i) Basing itself upon an adequate conception of society as a 
developing entity. 
(ii) Presenting current problems as aspects of this development. 
(iii) Limiting to the field of the determination of market value 
its assumptions of 
(1) The mechanistic character of its phenomena. 
(2) The hedonistic motives to activity. 
(3) Individual utility as the ultimate term in its quest. 
c) A more definite place in the scheme of disciplines, in— 
(i) Securing unity and sequence among its various subjects. 
(ii) Correlating itself properly with 
(1) The other humanistic sciences. 
(2) The various disciplines included under literature and 
science. 


II. In view of these antecedents, the program begins, not with a general course 
in economics, but with a general introduction to the humanistic sciences. 
This course 
A. Holds a strategic position in the “‘new curriculum,” since— 

1. It occupies the initial position, being 
a) Required of all Freshmen. 
b) Leading directly to the advanced courses in the humanistic 
sciences. 
2. It has a unique position among the courses of the first year, since 
a) The traditional subjects in language and science fail to arouse 
the student’s deepest interests, for— 
(i) In subject-matter and method they are a continuation of 
high-school subjects, and 
(ii) He takes them as a matter of course. Therefore 
b) College seems to be distinguished from high school by greater 
devotion to athletics, social functions, or by some other accidental 
difference, rather than by an intellectual difference. 
c) Such a course can be made to lead to a realization of an intel- 
lectual difference, for— 
(i) It offers an opportunity to interest the student in the real 
problems of the developing world about him. 
(ii) It raises questions whose answers are not pent up in books— 
questions which arouse his thought, lead to discussion, and 
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give him a more active relation to intellectual matters than 
do the traditional subjects. 

(iii) It leaves open questions the quest for the answers to which 
leads him on into all the humanistic sciences. 

(iv) It can be made to give a definite end and a meaning to the 
work which he does in science and literature. 


B. Has its character determined by this strategic position. It 


1. Is not 





a) An epitome of the various humanistic sciences to which it is 
introductory, either as 
(i) A description of the fields with which they are supposed to 
be concerned. 
(ii) An enumeration of the more important results which they 
have attained. 
b) A study of how modern culture (society? civilization? the 
institutional system ?) has come to be what it is. 
c) An analytical and statical study of our social arrangements, with 
the end of revealing 
(i) The complex world in which the individual orders his being. 
(ii) The cosmic proportions of current problems. On the 
contrary— 
. It is a concrete (and 1ather abstract) introduction to the world of 
the humanities, through the method of a statement and analysis 
of the larger problems with which society is concerned at this stage 
of its development. Such a course— 
a) Involves— 
(i) The selection of problems vital to the social system as a 
whole and tangible enough to be appreciated by the student. 
(ii) The selection of a very few problems. One would be the 
ideal number. 
(iii) The selection of problems whose ramifications touch every 
aspect of social life. 
6) Offers— 
(i) The most concrete and definite introduction to the human- 
istic sciences. 
(ii) A concrete statement of the nature of the problems with 
which each of these is concerned. 
(iii) An antidote to the imperfect analysis, loose thinking, and 
dogmatic opinion which usually cloud social problems. 
(iv) A clear illustration of the interrelations and complementary 
character of the humanistic sciences. 
(v) Abundant evidence of the need for further facts and prin- 
ciples as antecedent to the formulation of final opinions. 
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C. In subject-matter touches upon a large number of current problems. 
They are all— 


1. Subordinated to the general problem of whether we (society, cul- 
ture, whatnot) are making progress, a topic which is used to give 
unity to the whole. The general discussion includes problems of— 


b) 


a) 


b 


~S 


c 


~~ 


d 


Wa 


¢) 


> 








a) The organization of society. 


The welfare of society 
(i) As a whole. 
(ii) As made up of classes, groups, and individuals. 


2. Intended to raise the general problems with which particular dis- 
ciplines deal, such as— 


The problem of history, or how the situation as a whole, and the 
social problems included in it, came to be what they are. 

The problem of political science, or how the authoritative 
agencies of social control can be used in the development of 
society. 

The problem of economics, or how an increase in the wealth of 
society as a whole, or in that of particular classes, is brought 
about and how it affects welfare, collectively and distributively. 
The problem of logic, or how different kinds of methods are to 
be used in the search for different kinds of truths. 

The problem of ethics, or how standards are to be set up by 
means of which in our social world of conflicting and incom- 
mensurable values the greater can be separated from the lesser 
good. 

The problem of social philosophy, or how we can determine the 
kind of a society we would have ours be. 


III. The program in economics is a single one of several differentials from this 
general course as a basis. It offers, other than this, no general intro- 
ductory courses. It resolves itself into three parts. Of these— 


A. The first, and by all means, the most essential, is a two years’ sequence. 
Of this— 
1. The first is a year’s course entitled ‘‘The Pecuniary Order.’ Its— 


a) 


Aim is the presentation of the organization of society in its 

pecuniary aspects. This course— 

(i) Reveals economic activity and institutions in their more 
immediate aspects. 

(ii) Presents clearly the motivating power resident in pecuniary 
activity. 

(iii) Exhibits economic values in their only commensurable 

aspects, thus presenting a definite logic in the pecuniary 

calculus. 
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6) Content includes— 

(i) The institutions of the pecuniary calculus, such as pecuniary 
valuation, the habit of calculation, the principles of ac- 
counting, etc. 

(ii) The more immediate institutions determining pecuniary 
values, such as— 

(1) Credit, money, and banking. 

(2) Market institutions, including speculative and invest- 
ment markets. 

(3) The mechanism of trade, domestic and foreign. 

(iii) The less immediate institutions, such as property, contract, 
inheritance, etc., as affected by the pecuniary calculus. 
(iv) The organization of society upon a pecuniary basis, with 
attention to— 

(1) The developing character of the dominance of the 
pecuniary calculus, and the increase and decrease in 
the institutions and activities affected by it. 

(2) The disturbance in organization through the rhythm 
of business activity. 

(3) The superficial character of this treatment and the 
necessity of resolving it into more ultimate terms. In 
this emphasis is to be put upon the economic world of 
values and institutions which lies back of the pecuniary 
order. 

(4) The adequacy, or inadequacy of using pecuniary values 
as a guide to social development. 


2. The second is a year’s course entitled “‘Wealth and Welfare.”’ 
Its— 
a) Aim is a study of wealth as it affects the welfare of society as a 
whole and of its constituent groups. This course— ‘ 
(i) Deals with economic activity in its non-pecuniary, and, 
therefore, incommensurable aspects. 

(ii) Presents economic institutions and activities in their more 
fundamental terms. 

(iii) Exhibits a more complex, more varied, and less coherent 
organization of society, presenting aspects that transcend 
the quantitative logic of commensurability. 

(iv) Presents facts, generalizations from them, and the con- 
sequences likely to follow hypothetical activities, but passes 
no ethical judgments. 

6) Content will— 
(i) Take the current problems affecting the welfare of society 
and of its constituent groups as a point of departure. 
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(ii) Resolve contemporary society into economic classes and 
groups. 

(iii) Discuss the increase of the welfare of society as a whole, 
so far as it depends upon wealth, and try to reduce its 
conclusions to principles. 

(iv) Discuss the welfare of the several groups which make up 

society— 

(1) As affected by market values. This involves 
(a) A study of the process by means of which a market 

value is determined. 

(6) An application of the laws found to the determina- 
tion of the incomes of the various groups, or a 
study of the laws of the distribution of pecuniary 
incomes; and 

(2) As affected by our social arrangements. These in- 
clude— 

(a) The institutions of the pecuniary system, particu- 
larly pecuniary competition. 

(b) General social arrangements converging in the mar- 
ket, such as property and contract. 

(c) General social arrangements of a less immediate 
nature, such as inheritance, education, etc., which 
together determine the distribution of opportunity 
in its long-time aspects. 

(3) As affected by the ratio of population to industrial 
equipment, including invested wealth, technical tradi- 
tions, natural resources, etc. 

Include the programs of social reform which are current. 

This survey will 

(1) Include— 

(a) The individualistic program, emanating from the 
active propertied class, and including scientific 
management, welfare work, and charity. 

(5) The program of state activity, as implicit in at- 
tempts to— 

(i) Determine the character and size of the labor- 
ing class, through child labor laws, restriction 
of immigration, etc. 

(ii) Eliminate or minimize economic insecurity, by 
devices covering such subjects as unemploy- 
ment, industrial accident, and old age. 

(iii) Establish a social minimum through a regula- 

tion of hours of labor, conditions of employ- 

ment, and wages. 


— 


(v 
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(c) The program of self-activity by the group, as 
implicit in the aims and activities of trade unions. 

(d) The program of social reconstruction, as implied 
in various socialistic programs. 

(2) Attempt— 

(a) To reveal the values which each program takes 
into account as well as the values which it misses. 

(6) To indicate the conflicting nature of the many 
values involved in an attempt at its realization. 

(c) To leave to the student the resolution of these 
conflicting values and the acceptance of a program. 


B. The second feature is a seminary course in the “Development of 
Economics.” It— 
1. Is mechanically not a continuation of this sequence; for 
a) While it is open to students only on condition that they have 
hadfthe three courses mentioned, 
b) It‘is a departure from the scheme in that— 
(i) It is open to students only by special permission of the 
instructors. 
(ii) It is much more intensive than the other courses which 
have been discussed. 
(iii) It entails more than twice as much work as any of them, 
and carries double credit; and 
c) The sequence is continued in the course discussed in V below. 


. Presents in content— 

a) A general background of the development of economics in terms 
of its developing material and intellectual environment. 

b) A detailed study of some particular aspect of economics, the 
topic varying from year to year. This topic may be, and usually 
will be, in one of the “special fields,” but it is— 

(i) To be presented in its relation to the science as a unit. 

(ii) To be treated in an analytical, or theoretical, rather than 
in a descriptive manner. 

A study by the individual student of some aspect of this problem. 
Such a study— 

(i) Does not aim at “an original contribution to knowledge”’ 
in the terms of mechanistic and particularistic scientific 
inquiry. 

(ii) It does aim to test— 

(1) The student’s mastery of the literature of his sub- 
ject. 

(2) His ability to see it in its larger relations, and to present 
a careful analysis of it. 


LS) 


~~ 


c 
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(3) His possession of a modicum of originality. 
(4) His power to express in a coherent essay the results of 
his study. 


C. The third and least important part of the program consists of detailed 
courses in particular fields. As for these— 

1. The cases which are made out for them are inadequate, because 
a) They show only that they are desirable, not 
b) That they are the most desirable courses in view of the great 

demands upon the small part of the student’s course which 
economics can presume to pre-empt. 

2. The places of a number of them have already been found in the 
scheme above, and places for others are to be found in courses out- 
side of economics. 

3. Such courses as Amherst retains will be retained because of the 
accidents of the program, such as meeting the need of discussing 
some particular problem which for the moment has assumed tre- 
mendous significance. 


IV. The courses in economics are supplemented by correlative work in other 
departments. Among these are courses both in— 


A. The humanistic sciences, including 
1. History, which— 

a) Takes existing culture as its point of departure. 

b) Attempts to explain in its larger aspects how this culture came 
to be what it is. 

c) Because of its importance in the current scheme of things, gives 
much attention to the development of economic institutions, 
habits of thought, and activities. 


i) 


. Philosophy, which presents courses in— 
a) Logic, which is— 
(i) Not intended to be a study of the process of thought upon 
mechanistic and quantitative assumptions, but rather— 
(ii) An inquiry into the method of finding truth appropriate to 
the several intellectual disciplines. 
b) Ethics, which attempts to formulate standards by means of 
which the values in a situation can be resolved. It throws light 
upon the choice of conflicting and incommensurable economic 
values. 
c) The history of thought, which attempts to explain the develop- 
ment of the intellectual presuppositions which have been 
implicit in the various aspects of the development of our culture; 
and in— 
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B. Science, which lies at the basis of our technology, a factor of the 
greatest importance in any program of social control; and in— 


C. Literature, which— 
1. In general courses throws many side-lights upon the problems of 
economics and the humanistic sciences, by— 
a) Revealing the forces which are responsible for economic ac- 
tivity. 
b) Presenting in dramatic form the problems of group and individual 
welfare which engage the attention of the economist. 
c) Exhibiting in the development of literature something of the 
forces which have made the economic and social system; and 
2. In particular courses, such as the one in Greek civilization, which 
a) Helps us to see our own culture in clearer perspective. 
b) Shows us its finite and passing character by revealing one quite 
different from it. 
c) By its external view-point aids us in a criticism of our own 
culture. 


V. The unity of the curriculum as a whole requires among other things that 


the work in the humanistic sciences be brought together at its close. To 
that end a course in “Social and Intellectual Problems” is offered in the 
Senior year. This course— 


A. In form— 
1. Is required of all students who major in any of the humanities. 
2. Completes the economics sequence, rounding out the courses in 
“The Pecuniary Order” and in “Wealth and Welfare.” 
3. Is in charge of the department of philosophy. 


B. In function— 
1. Traverses the ground covered in the Freshman course, differing 
from it in these respects— 

a) It attempts a synthesis rather than an analysis of problems. 

b) It makes use of the contributions which each of the humanistic 
sciences has made in facts and in principles. 

c) It attempts to answer the question of the extent to which and 
the means by which society can control the direction of its 
development. In this task 

(i) It elaborates a theory of the formation of a program for 
such control. 
(ii) It points out the values which such a program must take 
into account. 
(iii) It leaves the student free, under rigid logical criticism, to 
formulate his own program. 
(iv) It leaves this program in very tentative form. 














Sime 








2. 
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It gives synthesis to the work in the humanistic sciences, and to 
the curriculum as a. whole from the standpoint of the humanistic 
sciences. 


VI. The foregoing account makes it evident that the aims and ends of the 
program in economics are inseparable from those of the curriculum as a 
whole. They can, therefore, best be revealed in terms of the larger pro- 
gram. They may be summed up: 


A. To make a contribution to the life of the individual in the society in 


which he has to live, by 
is 


Nv 


w 





Giving him the beginnings of a knowledge of the institutions and 
values which make up his world; particularly by revealing those 
that generally are hidden. 


. Exhibiting the comprehensiveness, variety, complexity, and unity 


of the institutional and intellectual world in which he must order 
his being. 


. Aiding him to think in terms of this larger life, by— 


a) Revealing the narrowness of the view-point of life implicit in his 
own vocation. 

b) Creating an impersonal attitude on matters charged with per- 
sonal feeling. 

c) Enabling him to bring to his vocation the potential resources 
of a large culture, most of which would be overlooked from the 
purely vocational view-point. 


. Awakening an active interest in the problems with which society is 


confronted at the present stage of its development, particularly in— 
a) Their social as against their individual aspects. 

b) Their less immediate as against their more immediate aspects. 
c) Their essential as against their superficial aspects. 


B. To impart opportunities to the student for individual intellectual 
development, by— 


I. 


Giving him a vision of the magnitude and complexity of the intel- 
lectual universe. 


. Making it possible for him to choose from this larger world the 


problem or the problems in which he is permanently most interested. 


. Showing him that real problems open into larger and larger ones 


rather than narrow themselves to descriptive work in narrow fields 
inviting only heroic clerical exercise. 


. Giving him proper standards for the appreciation of intellectual 


values, including— 
a) A distrust of the mere formal side of intellectual life. 

b) A realization that the value of ‘“‘facts” comes from the relevant 
uses to which they can be put. 
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c) A critical attitude toward lay, and even toward professional, 
opinion. 

d) Practice in analyzing and reducing to its elements complex 
social problems. 

e) Judgment in handling a complicated scheme of conflicting and 
incommensurable values. 

f) A sense of the vastness of problems, and a conviction of human 
ignorance. 

5. The beginning of an intellectual system and a determination to 
round it out in the years which follow the college course. 


APPENDIX 


A TENTATIVE DEFINITION OF THE AMHERST PROGRAM IN ECONOMICS 


I, 2. 


3) 4 


5, 6. 


An Introduction to Social and Economic Problems.—An analysis of the 
more important social problems of contemporary interest, and a revelation 
of the disciplines in which the facts and principles necessary to their fuller 
appreciation are to be found. A general introduction to the humanities. 
Three hours a week throughout the year. 

Required of all Freshmen. 

The Pecuniary Order—A survey of the organization of society in its 
pecuniary aspects. A study of money, credit, and banking; accounting; 
the mechanism of trade, domestic and foreign; the mechanism of the 
market, including investment and speculation, from the standpoint of 
the pecuniary organization of society. A study of the rise of the 
pecuniary calculus, its varying domain, its potency as an organizing 
force in society, the institutions and values which are beyond its pale, 
and its adequacy as a guide in programs of social reform. 

Three hours a week throughout the year. 

Required of all Sophomores majoring in economics; elective for others. 
Wealth and Welfare-—A study of the division of society into pecuniary 
groups; of the factors affecting the welfare of society as a whole; of the 
welfare of the various groups as affected by the market values of their 
several types of service and by social arrangements; of the distribution 
of opportunity; and of welfare programs, such as co-operation, welfare 
work, scientific management, trade unionism, and socialism. 

Three hours a week throughout the year. 

Required of all Juniors majoring in economics; elective for others who 
have had 3, 4. 


. The Social Program. (Philosophy 7, 8.)—A study of the theory under- 


lying the attempt to formulate a social program, and an attempt at an 
elaboration of a program on the part of each student individually. An 
attempt to bring to bear upon the problems raised in the Freshman year 
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the facts and principles acquired in the various courses in the humanities. 
A general synthesis of the humanistic sciences. 

Three hours a week throughout the year. 

Required of all Seniors majoring in any of the humanistic sciences. 


Q, 10,11, 12. Seminar in Social Economics.—A study of some aspect of eco- 
nomic science, the topic varying from year to year, against the back- 
ground of the development of the science in the light of its intellectual 
and material environment. Each student will be required to do an 
individual piece of work, indicating mastery of the principles and methods 
of economics, a critical acquaintance with the literature of his subject, 
and ability to express his results in vigorous and clear-cut English. 

Two hours of classroom work a week throughout the year, and individual 
conferences as necessary. 

Double credit. 

Open to Seniors by permission of the instructors. 


THE ProposepD ‘““NEw CurRICULUM” AT AMHERST COLLEGE 
(So far as it primarily concerns economics) 


Subject Freshman Sophomore | Junior Sophomore 





{ The Pecuniary | Wealth and | Development of 
Economics | Order } Welfare Economics 


ie Introduc-| The History of The History of | The History of 


History. . tion toSo-|; Western Western | Liberalism 
aes.” Culture, I | Culture, II 
>» cialand ¢ | 
Economic | : , . 
an - sah Logic | History of The Social 
Philosophy Problems |! and Ethics | Thought Program 
} | 
} | 
Political Science J { Principles of | Political Theory 


Government 





WaLton H. HAMILTON 
AMHERST COLLEGE 








COURSES IN ECONOMICS AND METHODS OF INSTRUC- 
TION AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Economics is relatively a new subject in the curricula of colleges 
and universities. The subject, therefore, has not become so 
thoroughly standardized, either in content or in method of pres- 
entation, as those subjects that have longer held a place in the 
college curriculum. Not only that, but the constant increase in 
the number of students electing economics, the ever-expanding 
list of courses offered in the various institutions, and the growth 
in the number of instructors devoting themselves to the subject 
have been unprecedented. All of these circumstances contribute 
to the pedagogical problems which confront us as teachers of 
economics. 

I need not discuss in this presence the attractiveness of eco- 
nomics as a field for speculation and scientific research. There 
are those, however, who doubt the possibility of developing in the 
field of the so-called social sciences a system of thought to which 
the term “science” can be accurately applied. As scientists we 
should at all times be jealous of our scientific reputation. I am 
convinced that most writers on economic topics have much to 
learn in the way of methods of investigation and of patience on the 
part of the investigator from our colleagues in other scientific 
fields. But as teachers we have another responsibility—one 
that has, in my judgment, received much less attention than the 
former, and much less than its merits deserve. We should be just 
as jealous of our reputation as teachers as we are of our scientific 
reputation. We owe it to the large number of students who are 
yearly passing through our courses that the character of instruc- 
tion given shall be as truly educational as that of any other course 
in the curriculum. I am convinced that courses in economics, 
when properly handled, are just as effective in developing the 
powers of thought and logical processes as are mathematics or the 
sciences. It is the duty of the teacher of economics to organize 
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and to present the subject-matter of his courses in such a manner 
as to develop these powers in his students. Should an instructor 
fail in this particular, he has, in my judgment, failed as a teacher, 
however popular he may be, or however large may be his classes. 
I do not mean to imply that the teacher should be held responsible 
for the development of this faculty in every member of his classes; 
but if he does not get hold of a considerable number of students 
in a way to call forth their powers of logical analysis and con- 
structive thought, he should be regarded as a second- or third-rate 
teacher. 

In the foregoing statements I have very briefly set forth 
certain ideals which are largely personal, but which, I think I can 
truthfully say, have been in the minds of our instructional staff 
in the development and presentation of the work at Northwestern. 
Before proceeding to a detailed description of our methods of 
instruction, I wish to present certain matters which are perhaps 
peculiar in some respects to our own local problems, but which 
have had an influence on the nature of the courses that we offer. 
The work of the department of economics in the college of liberal 
arts and the economic courses in the school of commerce are 
handled by the same corps of instructors. The courses have been 
arranged so as to give us the most economical use of the instructor’s 
time and energies. A large portion of the work of the school of 
commerce is in evening classes. Every member of the department 
gives one or more evening courses. The students in these classes 
are almost entirely young men, somewhat older than college 
students, who are engaged during the day in some line of business. 
We have proceeded on the assumption that the best service which 
we could render these men is to give them some understanding of 
the fundamental economic relations in the life about them. In 
other words, we have been teaching them the best economic prin- 
ciples that we know. Their needs and their interests have reacted 
upon the character of our courses and the general organization of 
our work. The minds of these men are filled with concrete expe- 
riences which they constantly demand to have explained in the 
light of the economic principles presented. As a rule, their illus- 
trations are complicated, and many of them require a considerable 
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degree of familiarity on the part of the instructor with the business 
practice in the particular field from which the illustrations happen 
tobe drawn. Recognizing the needs of these men, and because we 
are convinced that the procedure adopted is pedagogically sound, 
we have limited the field to be covered by an instructor, and 
arranged his teaching schedule so that he can repeat his courses 
in either the college or the day work in commerce and in the 
evening classes, thus enabling him to have the maximum time for 
specialization in a particular branch of economics. In this way 
we have attempted to make it possible for an instructor to become 
reasonably familiar with current business practice in his field. 

When an addition has been made to our faculty, we have 
endeavored to get a man who has already established himself in 
the field we wished developed, or desires to work in this field. In 
addition to the specialization thus obtained, in certain fields, in 
which the information is less well standardized and accessible, we 
have given a man a very light teaching schedule, with the distinct 
purpose of permitting him sufficient time to make first-hand 
investigation of the subject to which he is assigned. To be specific, 
this method was followed in the fields of business organization and 
factory management, as well as to a less extent in certain other 
subjects. The teaching schedules of these men have later been 
brought up to normal either by the repetition of the courses devel- 
oped or by taking on new work. The content and method of 
presentation of all of our courses have been influenced by our 
experience with the problems which I have just reviewed. The 
organization of the work has had, as I shall later attempt to show, 
a distinct influence in stimulating research among our students. 

At this point the question may be raised whether we have not 
developed specialization at the expense of unity in our curriculum 
and in the interests and information of the teaching staff. On the 
contrary, I think we have, in the main, forestalled any danger along 
this line by our faculty conferences. We have devoted a good 
deal of time to the discussion of our local problems, and have given 
considerable thought to the best methods of dovetailing our courses 
to prevent undue duplication. In these conferences much of the 
specialized information which any instructor has obtained becomes 
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more or less the common property of the group. Our accountants 
have participated in these conferences, to the mutual advantage, 
I think, of the accountants and of those of us who know little or 
nothing of accounting practice. Many useful illustrations have 
been drawn from the experience of these men in their work in 
business houses. 

One turther general statement should be made. We have no 
separate department of sociology, and all courses offered in this 
subject are given in the department of economics. There are three 
classes of students who are interested in social questions: young 
men who look forward to some form of social work, those preparing 
for the ministry, and most of the young women who have the 
courage to elect a major in economics. We attempt to give these 
students the best work which our resources will permit. 

We have two general faculty regulations that not only affect 
the organization of the work in a department, but also govern the 
program of study of the student. In the first place, we require 
all students, as a condition for graduation, to make what we call 
a major in some department. In addition to a major, two minors 
are required, one of which must be correlated to the major subject, 
while the other may be in any subject selected by the student. 
The major and minor requirements are designed to accomplish 
the same purpose as the group system. The major requirement 
differs slightly in different departments, depending on the question 
of whether or not Freshman courses are counted toward the major. 
In those departments in which a course open to Freshmen is 
counted toward the major the minimum requirement is twenty- 
four semester-hours. In other departments the requirement is 
twenty semester-hours. No department can require less than the 
minimum indicated, but may require more. While we belong in 
the second group of departments, we require twenty-two semester- 
hours for a major in economics. 

The minor requirements are of less importance for my purpose, 
but a brief description of them will be helpful in making a com- 
plete presentation of our situation. In general, a minor consists 
of two three-hour year-courses in a single department. The corre- 
lated minor is determined by the department, subject to faculty 
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approval. The subjects that are closely related to the work in the 
major department are published, so that the student knows in 
what fields it will be necessary to make his correlated minor. The 
theory is, however, that the faculty adviser, who must approve 
the student’s program, will select that subject which fits best into 
the work the student has done, or plans to do. It will be seen 
that election of courses by the student is materially restricted by 
this regulation, and the adviser, who is usually head of the depart- 
ment in which the student is making a major, has greater freedom 
in planning the student’s work. The second minor is entirely 
within the control of the student. It will be seen, however, that 
the effect of the minor requirements is to reduce the number of 
introductory courses that a student may carry. It has increased 
the registration of students quite materially in the more advanced 
courses. 

The second regulation pertains to the grading of courses within 
a department. The rule provides: (1) courses which may be 
entered without prerequisite in the department; (2) courses which 
may be taken only after, or concurrently with, an introductory 
course; (3) courses which may be taken only after, or concurrently 
with, a course in the second group; (4) courses which may be taken 
only after, or concurrently with, a course of the third group. 
While the practice is not entirely uniform, it is quite common to 
designate these various groups as A, B, C, and D courses. In our 
department Economics A, which is prerequisite for all but one 
course in the more advanced groups, cannot be entered until the 
Sophomore year. It will therefore be seen that the courses which 
I am to describe are open only to Juniors and Seniors. As a result 
of these regulations, the students in our B-, C-, and D-group 
courses are in the main those who have chosen economics for a 
major. They are, in other words, specializing under direction in 
these subjects, and by the Senior year, if a student has been regular 
in meeting his previous requirements, he can now devote a large 
amount of time to his major subject. 

In addition to the regulation which I have described, let me 
say that it is our practice to keep our eyes on any man of real 
promise. When a man has made an excellent record in the general 
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introductory course, he is watched carefully in his subsequent work. 
If he shows up well in the more advanced courses, some member 
of the department is likely to have a talk with him to find out his 
plans and ambitions. If he is interested in economics and business 
subjects, he is advised as to the best course to follow in order to 
accomplish his purposes. If he shows sufficient promise, we 
encourage him to try his hand with some problem in our seminar. 
By means of this personal touch we have got hold of some very 
good men and have directed them into channels that appealed to 
their interests and at the same time tested their abilities. Some 
of them, instead of following the normal course of simply grad- 
uating, have become interested in the serious problems of our 
industrial life, and are now devoting their energies to such contri- 
butions to the solutions of these problems as they are able to make. 

The number of students in the B- and C-group courses is not 
so large as to prevent the teacher from coming into close touch 
with every member in the class. The size of our classes has not 
only made possible the personal relation between the instructor 
and the student, but it has also enabled us to limit to its rightful 
place the lecture method of presenting a subject. The instructor 
can at all times satisfy himself that his students are working from 
day to day instead of postponing the work till the end of the 
semester. A number of devices are used to keep the student 
constantly at his assigned tasks. Some of our men require frequent 
short papers or tests written during the class hour on some point 
covered by the reading. In some courses a term paper is required. 
An endeavor is made in the assignment of these papers to see that 
the topic shall have an intimate bearing upon the development of 
the course. While the practice is not identical in the various 
courses, I think I can illustrate what I mean by citing what I 
required in my course on labor legislation last year. The subject 
was treated topically, and I required each student to look up the 
legislation in some state, preferably his home state, on the topic 
under discussion, and to hold himself in readiness to report during 
the class hour the information he had found on the topic assigned 
him. At the end of the semester he was required to bring in all 
the information which he had collected in the form of a report, and 
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was then required to compare the laws of the topics covered with 
standard laws on the same subject, whenever such existed. Reports 
as here described differ greatly from the so-called ‘‘term thesis.” 
I have little faith in a “thesis” if it is used simply as a device to 
secure additional work from the student. But I do believe that 
the use of reports which have an intimate bearing on the develop- 
ment of the course is helpful, not only to the student making the 
report, but to the balance of the class as well. The student becomes 
acquainted with sources of information, and he gets into the habit 
of turning to these sources when he wishes additional information 
along the same line. 

This completes what I wish to say concerning the methods of 
treating our B- and C-group courses. There remains the seminar 
to which Seniors may be admitted, subject to the approval of the 
department. A Senior who has completed three year-courses in 
the department may be admitted to this course, but in order to 
be admitted he must have a previous good record. Furthermore, 
he can register for only three year-hours of credit, except by per- 
mission of the faculty, which in practice means the recommendation 
of the department. We do not recommend a man for this amount 
of credit unless we are perfectly satisfied with his previous record. 

Our experience with this course may be of sufficient interest to 
this group to warrant a detailed description of the methods which 
we employ in conducting it. It is in this course that we give our 
students a chance to test their abilities to the full, and our expe- 
rience with the men who have undertaken the work has convinced 
us of the educational value of a course of this character as a means 
of developing our students. The purpose of the course is to give 
training in methods of constructive investigation and research. 

Our method of conducting the course is as follows: The course 
is under the direction of one member of the faculiy who has general 
supervision of the work of those registered for it. The information, 
suggestions, and criticisms of every member of the department, 
however, is brought to bear on the work of students in a manner 
which I shall describe presently. The first task is the choice of 
a subject for investigation. There was a time when we had hopes 
of selecting a single topic for the seminar and of allotting portions 
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of it to the different students in the course. But the diversity of 
interests between biblical students and commerce men has caused 
us to abandon this dream of unity inthe work. Consequently, we 
now follow the practice of choosing topics in certain fields—as 
money and banking, labor, corporation finance, public service 
corporations, taxation, etc. In choosing a topic, two tests are 
applied: first, Is the topic of such a character that it can be worked 
by the particular student in question? secondly, Is information 
sufficiently accessible to enable the student to cover the ground 
with reasonable adequacy in the time at his disposal? We are more 
concerned that a question shall measure up satisfactorily to these 
two tests than we are about the particular subject investigated. 
We tell our men over and over again that the real benefit which 
they may expect from the course is not the information they may 
gain in the specialized field studied, but the knowledge and training 
in methods of research—how to locate information, how to collect 
and organize it, and how to present conclusions drawn in a scientific 
manner. This is the chief purpose of the course and it is kept 
constantly in mind in assigning the topics for investigation. 

When a student has been assigned a topic, he is told that he may 
expect to receive expert criticisms and suggestions from the 
instructor who is specializing in the field from which the topic has 
been chosen. For instance, if a topic in money and banking is 
assigned, the student is turned over to the instructor in this 
subject. As indicated above, the division of the work of our 
instructional staff, theoretically at least, puts each man in a posi- 
tion to give the student assigned to him the most competent 
direction in his field. I am satisfied that this situation has been 
largely responsible for the character of the research work which our 
students have done. For the ordinary tools and methods of inves- 
tigation that are fairly common to all topics the student looks 
to the instructor in charge of the course. Weekly reports of 
progress are required, first on general readings, later on grasp of 
subject, plan of treatment and organization, and presentation of 
materials. 

The work on the topic may be divided into three periods. The 
first is the time during which the student is getting acquainted with 
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his topic and the general field in which it is found. Usually the 
student is required at the outset to do a considerable amount of 
general reading in the subject from which his topic is taken. The 
length of time devoted to this part of the work varies with different 
students according to their previous acquaintance with the field, 
the nature of the problem, as well as the rapidity with which they 
take to work of this character. Not infrequently we have found 
that men who had excellent records in their regular courses would 
flounder about in a surprising manner. Some men have been so 
completely swamped, when thrown on their own responsibilities, 
that they have been unable to live up to their promise. In fact, 
we never feel confident that we have taken the full measure of a 
man until we have seen his reactions while he is developing a piece 
of research work. 

The second stage is the planning of the thesis. After the 
student has been reading both general and special information long 
enough to conceive the problem, he is required to present in rough 
outline a plan of treatment. In presenting his plan he must be 
prepared to defend the organization which he has worked out. 
When a student has reached this stage, we arrange a general meeting 
of the seminar, at which all members of our group are present and 
take part in criticizing the plan of study proposed. This is the 
most important stage in the development of his work. To con- 
ceive a problem, to‘organize it into a logical treatment, is one of the 
most difficult tasks which a student has to learn. Ordinarily, he 
gets very little training of this kind in his regular courses, and for 
that reason we feel that a course of this character serves a very 
useful purpose, especially for the best students. The last stage 
is the filling in of the plan—the organization and presentation of 
the information collected. Often this becomes little more than 
a drill in advanced composition. General meetings of the seminar, 
at which all members of the department are present, are held about 
once a month. In this way the student gets the benefit of criticisms 
from many angles. Frequently, it is true, the student is over- 
whelmed by the difficulties which such a meeting brings out. It 
then becomes the duty of the instructor in charge to furnish some 
degree of encouragement and to hold the student to his task. If 
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the man has the right stuff in him, he will set to work and overcome 
the difficulties raised and will be the stronger for his efforts. 

In conclusion, let me say that we have not attempted to do 
much more than one year of graduate work. We have, however, 
in the manner which I have just described, attempted to give our 
students some real training in research methods, so that, in case 
they continue their graduate studies for a higher degree, they will 
be prepared to work effectively on any subsequent piece of investi- 
gation assigned them. If they do not continue their graduate 
work, the training received will be a useful asset in any intellectual 
work which they may later wish to pursue. 


APPENDIX I 
The list of courses which we offer, either annually or in alternate years 
is given below by titles and groups: 


ECONOMICS, FINANCE, AND ADMINISTRATION 


Major: Course A and sixteen (eighteen, if Course AA is included) semester- 
hours, including at least six semester-hours more advanced than the courses 
in the B group. 

Minor: Course A and six semester-hours as advanced as the courses in 
the B group. 

AA—Economic History. 3 hours 
Open to all students. For Juniors and Seniors, and for a Major, this 
course will bear but two year-hours of credit. 

A—The Elements of Economics. 3 hours 

Open to Sophomores, Juniors, and Seniors. Credit is not given unless 
the full course is completed. 


B1—Money and Banking. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course A. May well be pre- 
ceded by Course AA. 

B2—Labor Problems and Trade Unionism. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course A. 

B3—Cor poration Finance. (First Semester.) 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course A. 

B4—Principles of Sociology. 3 hours. 

Open to students who have completed Course A. 

Bs—Present-Day Social and Industrial Problems. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course A, and, at the discretion 
of the instructor, to Juniors and Seniors who have completed a course 

in history or philosophy. 
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*B6—Elements of Public Finance; State and Local Taxation. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course A. 
B7—Industrial Relations. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course A. 


C2—Public Utilities. 2 hours 
Open to students who have completed a course in the B group. 
*C4—Labor Conditions and Labor Legislation. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed or are taking a course in the 
B group. 
C7—Principles of Public Finance and Taxation. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed or are taking a course in the 
B group. 
C8—Social and Economic Reforms. (First Semester.) 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed or are taking a course in the 
B group. 
Co—Value and Distribution. (Second Semester.) 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed a course in the B group. 
Required of graduate students in the department who are candidates 
for the degree of Master of Arts. 
C1o—Investments. (Second Semester.) 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course B3. 
C11—Transportation and Rate-Making. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course B3. 
*C12—Trusts and Government in Industry. 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course B3. 
C14—S pecial Problems in Social Betterment. (Second Semester). 2 hours 
Open to students who have completed Course B4 or B5. 
C15—Statistics and Statistical Methods. (Second Semester.) 4 hours 
Open to students who have completed or are taking a course in the 
B group. 
C16—Principles of Business and Commercial Organization: 3 hours 
Open to students who have completed a year-course in the B group. 
D—Seminar. 3-6 hours 
Open to graduate students and to Seniors with the approval of the 
department. 


F. S. DEIBLER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


*Starred courses are not given in 1916-17. 
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DISCUSSION 

C. O. RuccLes, Ohio State University: In the discussion of Amherst’s 
program four questions may be raised: first, aims; second, character of 
courses; third, method of instruction; and fourth, relation of undergraduate 
courses to secondary curricula. The aims call for no debate. Time will not 
permit adequate discussion of the second and third points, though it may be said 
that the courses appear to be too much on the order of a survey. Some move 
in this direction is wholesome, for there is a tendency in some institutions to 
emphasize certain problems, even in the fundamental course in the principles, 
at the expense of a more general course. This is undesirable, as was pointed 
out by Professors Ely, Kinley, and others at a previous conference on the 
teaching of economics.‘ Unfortunately, also, our so-called advanced courses 
often deal with but a small portion of a special field, and some of them are 
practically closed to the student who does not expect to specialize in economics 
by the large number of prerequisites. Professor MacDonald of Brown Uni- 
versity, in a paper on “‘ The Interest of the Public in the College Curriculum,” 
has protested against the multiplication of prerequisites in a college course as 
follows: ‘“‘And why should the young woman who aspires to some intelligent 
understanding of the elements of public hygiene or sanitation find the door of 
knowledge closed to her unless she has taken at least a full year’s work in 
biology and passed a satisfactory examination in dissecting a cat?’? The 
provision for prerequisites at Northwestern as presented in Professor Deibler’s 
paper is typical of what is found in most universities and indicates the need 
of more serious consideration of the whole subject of the sequence of courses.3 
But it may be questioned whether Amherst, in her zeal to provide some general 
citizenship courses, has not gone too far in the other direction. The courses 
as outlined cover so much ground and include so many problems of the first 
magnitude that it is doubtful whether satisfactory results can be attained, 
especially in view of the fact that both lectures and textbooks are to be 
eliminated. 

The introductory course as here outlined raises the whole question of 
what ought to be the relation between the college course and that of secondary 
schools. The outline properly provides a Freshman course. It would be 
interesting to know the extent of the present tendency to offer economics to 
Freshmen in colleges and universities. Examination of statistics compiled by 
Professor Marshall and others in 1911 reveals the fact that of the colleges 
reporting, although about 14 per cent admitted students to economics in the 


"Journal of Political Economy, XVIII, 437-43. 

2 Paper read before a meeting of the New England Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools, at Harvard University, October 14, 1910; Printed in Educational 
Review, XLI, 60-70. 

3On sequence in courses, see article by Professor Marshall, Journal of Political 
Economy, XXI, 18-33. 
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Freshman year, over 42 per cent did not admit students to economics until 
the Junior year; nearly 13 per cent not until the Senior year.t. The Amherst 
outline states on p. 3 that economics occupies a unique position among Fresh- 
man courses because “the traditional subjects in language and science fail 
to arouse the student’s deepest interests, for in subject-matter and method 
they are a continuation of high-school subjects.” Is this sound pedagogy ? 
Is not this unique position of economics a weakness? Has there not been 
too little foundation in secondary education for the study of the social sciences ? 
Have not economists slighted their science by building too much at the top 
and too little at the bottom, and have they not at this point a lesson to learn 
from the scientists ?? Would there not be more reason for admitting Freshmen 
to economics at Amherst and elsewhere if they had had some economics in 
their secondary course? Could not the aims of the Amherst curriculum be 
more fully realized if the program of the specialist in the social sciences was 
more generally understood and appreciated? Have not economists over- 
looked an important element in value in this connection? It would appear 
that Professor Clark} of Columbia emphasizes something fundamental when 
he maintains that it is necessary in the United States to give much attention 
to the study of economics below the college, in view of the increasing number 
of persons who “‘dabble”’ in applied economics, either in office or in the voting- 
booth. 

Professor Deibler says in his paper that he is ‘“‘convinced that courses in 
economics when properly handled are just as effective in developing the 
powers of thought and logical processes as are mathematics or the sciences.” 
Economists often make such claims for economics, especially when they are 
defending it as a cultural study. Yet the statistics already given indicate 
that economics requires too much power of thought to be introduced into 
the early years of college education, to say nothing of its introduction into 
secondary courses. This situation is not easy to understand in view of the 
fact that many authorities believe that the social sciences should form a part 
of elementary and secondary education. 

President Vincent has urged that just as nature-study in the grades later 
develops into the “‘ologies” in college, so should the social sciences be con- 
stantly drawn upon in elementary work, to be followed by a substantial course 
in high school.4 Professor J. B. Clark maintains that much economic theory 
which has been considered difficult can be successfully taught to children ten 
years of age, and he contends that in the United States, where verdicts are 
given by a jury of voters, it is not an advantage to have the jurors ignorant 


*Journal of Political Economy, XTX, 760-89. 
*See F. Hodson, Broad Lines in Science Teaching, chap. ii, by A. Kahn on “Eco- 
nomic Science in Secondary Schools.” 


3Journal of Political Economy, XVII. 
‘Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1901, pp. 124-31. 
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of the case.! Professor Laughlin has said that ‘‘the work of research however 
brilliant is in a way of no greater importance to the good of our nation than 
that elementary teaching of economics to the great masses who never enter 
college but who form a majority of those who enter the voting-booth.’”? The 
National Education Association Committee on the Articulation of High 
School and College said in 1913 that it is probable “that the high-school 
teachers of social studies have the best opportunity ever offered to any social 
group to improve the citizenship of the land,’’3 Professors Taussig, Bullock, 
Ely, Commons, and others are also on record as favoring the teaching of 
economics in secondary schools. The famous Committee of Ten of the 
National Education Association, although it did not advocate economics as 
a separate study, distinctly said that its fundamental principles were not 
beyond the grasp of the secondary pupils The Committee of Five of the 
Department of Business Education of the National Education Association 
in its model program included economics.® 

It is probable that a college situated as Amherst is will not consider it 
necessary to make connections with secondary education. But the colleges 
and state universities of the Middle and Far West are already face to face 
with the problem. The very recent development of six years of work in the 
high schools is giving a new meaning to the relation between the undergraduate 
course in the college and the courses in the secondary schools. A group of 
educational experts (Committee on Economy of Time, National Education Asso- 
ciation), appointed in 1908 and reporting in 1912, went on record as opposed 
to the upward extension of the high school, but those engaged in secondary 
education have not taken the report of this committee seriously.?7 They have 


* Journal of Political Economy, June, 1910. 

2 Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1901, p. 143. 

3 Haynes, Economics in the Secondary School, p. 34. 

4Taussig, “‘The Problem of Secondary Education as regards Training for 
Citizenship,” Educational Review, XVII, 431-39; Ely, “Economics in Secondary 
Education,” ibid, XX, 152-58; Bullock, ‘‘Political Economy in the Secondary 
School,” Education, XI, 539-47. See also John Haynes, Economics in the Secondary 
Schools (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1914), chap. ii; this book contains some bibliography; 
A. L. Manchester, “‘The High-School Course in Economics,” Journal of Political 
Economy, XIX, 750-59; F. R. Clow, “Economics as a School Study,” American 
Economic Association, Economic Studies, III, No. I; G. Gunton, ‘‘ Economics in the 
Public Schools,” Proceedings of the National Education Association, 1901, pp. 131-37; 
George E. Vincent, “‘Social Science and the Curriculum,” Proceedings of the National 
Education Association, 1901, pp. 124-31; Daggett, “Method and Scope of High- 
School Economics,” History Teacher’s Magazine, I11, 172-76; H. P. Swett, “‘ Economics 
Education in the Secondary School,” Education, XXX, 416-20. 

5 Haynes, Economics in the Secondary Schools, p. 13. 

6 Tid. 

7 Address of Superintendent R. A. Kent, Lawrence, Kansas, delivered at the 
University of Illinois, August, 1916. 
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met the demands of secondary education, as is seen in the recent rapid develop- 
ment of junior colleges. The problem, therefore, that Amherst and other 
eastern colleges may be able to ignore is pressing urgently for solution in 
other parts of the United States, and it appears that what economists and 
others engaged in higher education have neglected to do is likely to be forced 
upon them by the demands of secondary education itself. However, the 
solution of the many knotty problems' in all this development and the proper 
adjustment of curricula will demand the best talent and the broad-minded 
co-operation of all concerned. 


FRANK T. CARLTON, Albion College: The Amherst program exhibits 
certain marked differences from the method more modestly followed at Albion. 
It is quite evident that Mr. Hamilton’s angle of vision does not coincide 
with mine. I am inclined to look with suspicion upon such a formidable 
program. Can it be, is it, carried out? Or is it merely for purposes of exhi- 
bition—like the contents of some college catalogues? The Amherst program 
seems to offer a type of “‘leisure-class’”’ education. But no Albion student 
looks forward to a life of ease or of leisurely contemplation of art, literature, 
or philosophy. Albion, a Middle-west college, aims to prepare her students 
for the active duties of life—in short, to earn a living; and also to give to 
each student an ambition to have some active part in movements which 
make for social uplift and betterment in a modern democratic nation. In 
Albion we do not place much stress upon the sort of training which emphasizes 
culture for culture’s sake, art for art’s sake, or mathematics for the sake of 
mental discipline only. 

I hold, with others, that it is not possible to educate—truly educate— 
without reference to some special calling. Education must ever touch solid 
ground. In my judgment, every young man ought to decide upon his life- 
work while in college, if not before. Of course, he may change his plan during 
college life or after. But in order that he may do efficient work, some fairly 
definite plan ought to be formulated. In harmony with this point of view, 
in Albion a faculty committee on vocational guidance has been organized. 
Albion has also arranged with the University of Michigan combined literary 
and professional courses in law, medicine, and engineering. Students enrolling 
in these courses remain in Albion three years and are then transferred to the 
professional schools of the University. Those successfully completing the 
prescribed courses receive the A.B. degree from Albion and the professional 
degree from the University. The Albion plan, while recognizing that the 
college is not a professional school, is based upon the conception that the 
work of the college should offer a definite foundation for professional and 
business training. 


‘Dangers in the junior-college movement were pointed out by Dean Angell of 
the University of Chicago in a paper before the North Central Association of Colleges 
in IgIs. 
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E. G. Nourse, University of Arkansas: With the spirit of the Amherst 
plan of bringing the student to see at the beginning the involved setting in 
which economic activities go forward and how we may look to economic 
science for some part of the solution of the social problems thus raised, I am 
in entire sympathy. I believe it is time we realize that there is nothing 
sacred about the line of approach to economic study as laid down in our 
so-called elementary texts, and that we should set about reorganizing our 
beginning courses along broader and more helpful lines. However, I do not 
find my students sufficiently familiar with the concrete facts of economical 
life to make much, at the start, out of any large generalizations about the 
institutional foundations of our society and the abstractions of theoretical 
socio-dynamics, such as pecuniary motivation, no matter how simply it may 
be phrased. Nor are they any more able at that stage of development to 
work out or even to grasp a thumb-nail theory of economic forces and their 
functioning (such as the foundation course in principles under the Northwestern 
plan and so general, elsewhere), which will be of much service to them either 
in later courses in economics or afterward in contact with the realities of life. 

I find I get a better balance between scientific law, philosophic interpre- 
tation, and concrete experience by a more leisurely but more complete exami- 
nation of a narrower range of economic problems carefully chosen for their 
fundamental importance and typical significance. When we take up the 
discussion of natural resources, human participation in the economic process, 
or the réle of capital, is it not best to follow the subject connectedly and 
somewhat intensively through an analysis of its technological aspects, its 
value results, and its share in distribution as mediated by existing institutions ? 
Suppose, for example, that we elect to treat in our first year only two general 
topics—natural resources and their control; and labor, its employment and 
reward. The first hali-course takes up a discussion of the part played by 
nature’s resources in man’s efforts to live well upon the earth, the relative 
scarcity or abundance of these resources, and thus their value under an 
existing technique. This raises the question of private-property rights in 
land and their bearing, on the one hand, upon the efficient utilization of 
resources and, on the other, the private incomes to which these property 
rights give rise. We move from the student’s everyday experience through 
an examination of a techno-economic process to the study of a typical case of 
value and thence to discussion of the serviceability of specific economic insti- 
tutions as a means of administering such limited resources. We emerge 
naturally upon a plane of intelligent criticism and evaluation of our system 
of landed property. Other topics are treated similarly in later courses. 


FRANK U. QUILLIN, Knox College: While there is much to admire in the 
Amherst course of study, each institution needs to work out the course adapted 
to its needs. I have worked upon this idea in bringing about a radical change 
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in the economics department of Knox College. When I began my work there 
four years ago I found eleven separate courses listed for the one instructor, 
with no sequence and nearly all of them one-semester courses. Last year and 
this year there have been three courses in economics, each of them being a 
full year’s course, and no student has been allowed to enter the second without 
having taken the first, nor to enter the third without having taken the second. 
I have had some reason for believing that the change has met with approval 
from those most vitally concerned—the students. With all courses in the 
department on an elective basis, the enrolment two years ago was 120. Last 
year, with the revised curriculum in effect, it fell off to 92, and this year it is 
159, an increase of 70 per cent. The scholarship standing of the students is 
also better. 

The first year’s work is a three-hour course in the principles, using Taussig’s 
two volumes as a basis. In the second year a five-hour course is given. This 
course is labeled, happily or unhappily, ‘‘phases of business.’”’ It includes the 
four customary one-semester courses of three hours each, money and banking, 
business organization, monopolies and trusts, and labor problems. 

I have found it quite possible to run these four courses into one, to show 
the relationship obtaining between them, and to have the students see the 
unity. I am absolutely convinced that the students get more out of the ten 
hours of consecutive work than they used to get out of the twelve hours of 
separate semester courses. 

The third year’s work is a two-hour course in accounting and corporation 
finance. 


CHARLES L. STEWART, University of Illinois: While it would be impossible 
for many of our large institutions to adopt the Amherst program in detail, 
there is much in the object and spirit of that program to which their authorities 
can afford to give attention. 

The course in elementary economics is ordinarily one in which the 
number of sections is large. At the University of Illinois this year we have 
four sections meeting at each of the four morning hours four times a week. 
On Fridays the four sections meeting at each hour are brought together, not 
to hear lectures, but to take part in special discussion of the assignments of 
the preceding days. To enable the leaders of Friday discussions to be properly 
informed, the quiz instructors fill out blanks on Thursday indicating (1) the 
subjects emphasized, those treated slightly, and those omitted; (2) the sub- 
jects offering the greatest difficulties in teaching, and the names of students 
with very good and with very poor records; and (3) other matters concerning 
which the quiz instructors have remarks to offer. While the results of the 
new method are not yet to be finally evaluated, it is safe to say that the Friday 
discussions require strong leadership. The leader has to be careful about 
raising topics or points of view not treated previously in the assigned work, 
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lest, in his effort to get the students to unfold the new matter, time be lost 
and thought confused. New principles can usually be elucidated best, espe- 
cially in a large group of students, when set forth in organized lecture form. 
The Friday discussion does much to unify the work of sections employing it, 
provided allowance be made for its limitations. 

The department dinner occurs on the first Monday of the month and 
affords opportunity for interchange of opinion on the work in the various 
courses. No less important is the purely voluntary teaching club. Either of 
these organizations, and especially the latter, is in a position to get help from 
the members of the staff in education under most advantageous conditions. 
The staff members in education are usually glad to attend meetings of this 
nature. It is especially desirable to invite members of the education staff to 
attend sessions of classes in economics and then to report criticisms to the 
individual instructors and to the group. 

Desire for unity among sections and courses need not lead to stereotyped 
teaching or even to extremely philosophical arrangements of courses. Through 
all the specialization and disproportionate emphasis that often marks its 
influence, we must develop unity in the spirit and, within limits, in the method 
of teaching. 


A. E. SUFFERN, Beloit College: It is a hopeful sign when the depart- 
ments of colleges and universities begin to show a greater willingness properly 
to subordinate and co-ordinate their work for the sake of general institutional 
efficiency. The college has been slow to respond to the demand for adjust- 
ments of the curriculum which will really meet the needs of the students. 
The extent to which arrangements may emphasize the cultural to the exclusion 
of the vocational must vary somewhat with the nature of the demands made 
upon the college by its patrons and with the conditions which the students 
have to meet in life. In general, those who wish to specialize and prepare 
early for a vocation should attend a university, but those who wish to emphasize 
primarily the cultural training and who prefer the environment of the college 
may also desire sufficient adaptation of the college curriculum to give more 
definite preparation for the vocations upon which they shall enter. Courses 
in accounting, business organization, commerce, and money and banking may 
meet this need without too great emphasis upon specialization or too great 
detraction from the cultural work. 

However, the college should place its chief emphasis upon proper corre- 
lation and synthesis from the Freshman to the Senior year. This is a difficult 
process under a system of elections and where poor co-operation exists between 
departments. Where the college has to serve a student body with varied 
needs and fairly definite vocational prospects (as contrasted with a college 
whose students wish only a cultural training), probably the best results can 
be obtained through arranging courses in sequence. Before students are 
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allowed to take work in a department they should be compelled to take this 
arrangement into consideration when making their elections. This will 
permit better synthesis of material than ordinarily results when several isolated 
advanced courses are offered. 

Not only should the studies in the Freshman year furnish more interesting 
material from the humanistic sciences, but definite instruction in how to 
work should be given. College students in the Sophomore year certainly 
give evidence of the need of such work as a preparation for the beginning 
course in economics. Intellectual habits attained by the students in the 
high school and first year in college place the teacher of economics under the 
necessity of constant study of methods which will break up the old habits, 
encourage thinking, and require emphasis upon scholarship. An organized 
course in the Freshman year which will teach the students how to work as 
well as supplement the more interesting material offered from the humanistic 
sciences will lay a basis for the development of serious-mindedness and interest 
in scholarship which is very much needed in the college. 


GEORGE E. Putnam, University of Kansas: I have only one suggestion 
to add to the discussion, and it is concerned more with the matter of educa- 
tional policy in general than with the teaching of economics. There is some- 
thing radically wrong with the present system of undergraduate training when 
it frankly encourages a student to study his instructor rather than his major 
subject. Under the system of free electives and final semester examinations, 
he is not obliged to hold in mind the contents of a course after he has been 
given credit for its completion. While he may assimilate a vast amount of 
general information in his pursuit of the popular courses, his training in one 
particular field of study is, at best, superficial. Certainly this kind of under- 
graduate training is not conducive to the best type of scholarship. Therefore, 
why not supplement the present system and require Seniors to be examined 
in their entire major course by the faculty of the department in which they 
have majored? On the basis of this examination (preferably a written exam- 
ination) major students might be ranked by the department as “first class,” 
““second class,” or “third class’? in economics, history, or whatever major 
they may have chosen. The adoption of such a policy would furnish the 
student with a new incentive. He would be obliged to devote himself more 
seriously to the study of his major subject, and less seriously to the study of 
human nature. Finally, the examination of major students by the depart- 
ment as a whole would involve no radical reorganization of the present admin- 
istrative machinery. It appears to me that this simple reform in the modern 
university system is of even greater importance than a reform in curricula or 
methods of instruction. 


























II. GRADUATE WORK IN ECONOMICS 
GRADUATE WORK IN PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Perhaps it has been forgotten that the organization of a rea] 
department of graduate instruction as a part of university work in 
America is less than fifty years old. The evolution of such work 
has been from college foundations toward a larger and wider 
development of instruction of a graduate character. The original 
purpose of such courses was to fit the candidates for degrees for 
teaching positions. This purpose, however, is no longer the con- 
trolling one in graduate schools, for new demands are being made 
upon them for experts in technological fields and municipal, state, 
and federal governments. These schools have been non- 
professional, emphasizing culture and learning as their great 
objects. Adherence to this broad purpose has clouded the vision 
of the men who guided them when they were interpreted in terms 
of community life. Men have not been prepared to do distinctive 
things. 

Too often the teaching has emphasized ‘‘my” theory and 
my” development of a specific line of work, not so much for the 
purpose of instructing the student as for the purpose of developing 
a book to be presented to the public later on. In the graduate 
departments emphasis has been placed upon the Doctor’s disserta- 
tion, perhaps too much so, in that the holding to specific lines of 
work tends to narrow scholarly interests and limit the sources of 
knowledge to which the candidate for the degree looks for his 
preparation. It certainly tends to circumscribe his range of vision 
and has a tendency to develop a pedantic point of view. In hold- 
ing this view I do not wish to be considered as opposed to good 
thesis work. In fact, I think the graduate student should be 
tested out in research methods more than he generally is when 
limited to his thesis as the means of showing his ability to get facts 
and co-ordinate them. 
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The purpose of graduate work stated broadly is to “empha- 
size discerning judgment and develop critical estimation of the 
essential significance of facts and principles.” The colleges and 
universities look to the graduate schools for the men to fill teaching 
positions. This really is the largest demand made upon such 
schools and it is surprising that two things in particular should be 
taken for granted. One of these is that anybody can teach, and 
the other, that economics is such a narrow subject that a man who 
has had courses in the department of economics ought to be able 
to cover any point in the field. The viewpoint of economics has 
been and still is social. But each day sees a larger and larger body 
of students calling for training in business. Now the viewpoint 
of business is not in the ordinary sense social, it is distinctly acquisi- 
tive with profits spelled in large letters. This call for help must be 
met, and in order to meet it the graduate schools must do one of 
two things: either let go, or take hold. If they propose to let go, 
then the college of commerce succeeds them, with a distinct loss 
of the graduate viewpoint. If the graduate schools propose to 
take hold, then there must be a distinctive recognition of this need 
and an intelligent attempt made to meet it. At present business 
procedure is not a science; even the facts are not at hand. But 
this makes the problem just that much more a work of graduate 
character. 

Returning now to the theme: The weakness of the present 
product as it relates to the preparation of teachers can be stated 
in this way: first, the overemphasis on specific lines of work and 
an insufficient grounding in the theory of the subject; secondly, 
lack of knowledge regarding the elementary principles of teaching 
and the organization of material for purposes of teaching; thirdly, 
the lack of knowledge of educational principles and the adherence 
to principles of instruction that have been repudiated by modern 
psychology; fourthly, the lack of understanding of the purpose 
and organization of colleges and universities, and finally, a failure 
to make a community and business association that relates the 
individual and his subject to the life of the community. Put in 
the form of a problem, it would appear that the obstacles in the 
way of the development of better preparation of candidates for 
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degrees in graduate schools for teaching positions are these: first, 
a lack of wide knowledge of their subject-matter; secondly, failure 
to apprehend clearly methods of presentation; thirdly, the absence 
of an understanding of educational relationships; fourthly, a 
small valuation of community life and community connections as 
a part of training. 

In regard to the first point, the graduate student must special- 
ize along some one line over and above the elementary courses that 
are ordinarily offered in the field of economics. The breadth of 
interests that now exists in the case of economics makes it necessary 
for every graduate student who wishes to be a master of some 
specific line to specialize in particular fields. Yet this special- 
ization can be carried too far for general teaching purposes, if it is 
done at the expense of broad understanding. Consequently the 
teacher should have a broad and liberal background of culture, 
and particularly a wide knowledge of both political and industrial 
history. In other words, his specialization ought to follow upon 
the development of a considerable body of knowledge rather than 
precede it, and yet there seems to be a tendency for the candidate 
for a Doctor’s degree to plunge into special lines of work before he 
has secured the larger vision and larger background for his special- 
ization. If I might put it more specifically the man who is a 
candidate for a teaching position in the field of economics ought to 
have the undergraduate courses in sociology relating to the eth- 
nological development of people and the general principles of social 
organization. In addition to these he should know the political 
and industrial history relating not only to his own country, but to 
England and Europe as well. After he has obtained these (and 
I am taking it for granted that the language requirements have 
already been met), he may go on into larger specialization of his 
own subject. Certainly out of his elementary economics should 
follow a course in money and banking, financial history, and eco- 
nomic history, and then upon these should be developed a very 
extended and thoroughly organized course in the advanced theory 
of economics. The tendency of modern instruction seems to be to 
pursue the false gods of descriptive material and thus lose sight of 
the essential groundwork of theory. I do not know that it is 
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necessary for me to enlarge upon this point, since there is to be 
a considerable discussion of the place of economic theory in graduate 
work following my paper. 

The second difficulty I have referred to as lack of knowledge 
regarding the principles of teaching. That this statement is clearly 
true of practically all the younger men who enter the field of teach- 
ing can be readily confirmed by reverting to our own experiences. 
Most of us had to find our way gropingly and sometimes after 
bitter experiences when it came to the elementary phases of instruc- 
tion. The visiting of college classes has emphasized the deplorable 
lack of organization in recitations and lecture material, especially 
as they are presented by the younger men. Sometimes such fail- 
ure takes the line of wrong emphasis upon subject-matter, and 
sometimes there is a great deficiency in the science of questioning. 
I have come to the conclusion that these difficulties are due not 
so much to a lack of knowledge of the subject-matter as to a lack 
of understanding of educational principles. 

Most of those present today were brought up under the doctrine 
of formal discipline, and we were told that it was not so much the 
content of a course as it was the manner in which it was presented. 
Consequently courses of study that had memory tests and required 
a good deal of drudgery to do the necessary work were looked upon 
as disciplinary in character and good for the soul of the student 
who undertook them. The psychologists of the present day have 
told us that the content of a course has more to do with the effect 
and influence it has upon the student than the general character 
of the subject and the method of presentation. We have also 
learned that the development of a specific quality through the 
mastery of one field, such as languages, does not carry over into 
the field of a subject like economics, and that a man might very well 
be a high-grade student in French and German without reaching 
any particular distinction in the field of economics. This means, 
then, that adherence to the idea of formal discipline, the making 
of a subject hard and difficult, does not necessarily result in suc- 
cesssful teaching. Now a young man entering a college depart- 
ment for the first time, with little or no experience as a teacher, 
must find his way through various experiments into successful 
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teaching. He consequently uses his classes as clinics and as mate- 
rial upon which to experiment. In the course of two or three 
years he may come forth pretty well purged of his earlier notions, 
and may through his experiences develop into a teacher of con- 
siderable ability. 

I have referred also to the relationship of the instructor to the 
college or university. Our universities are in a transitional stage 
without any question, and they have been hampered again and 
again by the failure of the teaching staff to understand clearly the 
movement of modern education. Every faculty meeting is wit- 
ness to the truth of this statement. In them struggles are con- 
stantly arising between the modern viewpoint of education and 
the older methods, and the young man who enters an institution 
of learning without some idea of the history of education is handi- 
capped for the best work he can do there. It has been my expe- 
rience that it takes in the smaller institutions not less than two 
years for the newcomer to obtain what might be called a knowledge 
of the methods of procedure existing there, and in the larger insti- 
tutions three years would probably be nearer the measure of time. 
It certainly would seem desirable then that candidates for positions 
as teachers in institutions should have some knowledge of the 
background of the profession to which they belong, and yet the 
graduate schools have practically omitted any requirement of this 
kind for the candidates whom they are recommending for college 
positions. 

If I may go on still iarther, I might say that in the smaller 
communities where many of the colleges and universities are 
located there is a constant demand upon the men in the social and 
economic departments to deal with community problems. These 
problems vary all the way from matters that are of local concern 
to those that are state-wide in character. And more than that, 
the presence of various types of opinion in such a community means 
discussion, and wide guidance of it is always desirable. The 
young man who enters such a community is called upon at once 
to take part in such discussion, and too often he is very poorly 
prepared for any such relationship. In the first place, he has no 
knowledge of the meaning of community organization and has little 
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understanding of the part which it plays in the whole scheme of 
society. The result is that his work as an economist is militated 
against by reason of his failure clearly to understand community 
action, and further, his opportunities for service are hampered 
because of the lack of such understanding. His attempts to guide 
business men along practical lines too often come to nothing on 
account of the teacher’s failure to understand that economics 
emphasizes the social organization and does not in its broader 
aspect deal with the detailed principles of business. This phase 
of the problem has already been referred to at the opening of the 
paper and again calls attention to the need of instruction in the 
principles of business organization. 

In stating this point I come to the last part of my discussion, 
and Yankee-fashion I may begin it by asking the question, What 
can be done in view of these difficulties ? 

I should say that there ought to be a sharper distinction between 
the various groups of persons who expect to enter the different 
fields of labor in the economic vineyard. We might classify these 
as: first, the teaching field; second, the field of the expert, and 
third, the field of the publicist. The distinction which I make 
between the last two is that the expert is associated with the work 
of some commission, like the Tax Commission, or some business 
enterprise, while the publicist enters journalism, the lecture field, 
or the field of literature. If this distinction were made, it would 
be possible to ask the candidates for teaching positions to come to 
their graduate work with some preparation in the field of education. 
For instance, I see no reason why the graduate school should not 
ask those who propose to teach to take at least two or three courses 
in the field of education prior to their entrance upon graduate 
work. These courses in education ought to be educational psy- 
chology, the history of education, and the development of college 
and university education as shown particularly in this and other 
nations. It would be desirable further that he should be required 
to take a seminar course in the methods of the recitation, so that 
when he goes out from the university he will not be compelled to 
use a great deal of his time and strength in adapting himself to the 
mere machinery of his problem, but may actually have some 
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knowledge relative to methods of presentation that will be of value 
to the institution to which he goes. 

Again, the matter of community connections, to which refer- 
ence has been made, could be secured through the utilization of 
opportunities for actual contact with some practical problem. 
I see no reason why the student who is spending three years in a 
graduate school should not spend a part of the time in some state 
department or some division of municipal government or in some 
industrial enterprise. It is true that he might not get from these 
different phases of outside activity all that he would hope for, but 
as the relationship between the graduate school and these different 
organizations was developed and a clearer understanding of the 
purpose came to both sides, there would be a valuable influence 
brought to bear upon the graduate student in the dealing with the 
actual problems. One of the difficulties with the present system 
of theses is the danger of emphasizing mere mechanical methods of 
investigation. The collecting of a bibliography and the gathering 
of a certain number of notes and putting these down in a given 
form, all mean a monument to industry, but not necessarily to 
knowledge. 

Hence it is possible, in my opinion, to work out a plan of this 
kind that should be of more value to the development of a well- 
rounded, thoroughgoing graduate student who is preparing for 
teaching, and if these things I have referred to can be done, there 
ought to come out of these schools, not a man with a Doctor’s 
degree who has only a narrow knowledge of his subject, but a man 
who has a clear knowledge of his subject, with a very consider- 
able background of social, political, and economic history, with 
some knowledge of educational processes, and with some appre- 
ciation of the problems of college and university administration, 
together with some actual practical experience in dealing with 
affairs. This is not a difficult program, and I see no reason why 
it could not be carried out. Certainly the criticisms that are now 
being made of graduate students, particularly in the direction of 
confounding graduate with undergraduate work, the mixing of 
mature and immature men, and of research with lecture courses, 
with additional assignments as a means of increasing work, are 
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distinctly detrimental from the point of view of the value of grad- 
uate work as a preparation for the work of teaching. 

The time has come for a better organization of graduate schools 
and the placing of them on a more professional basis than exists 
at the present time. To this there will be made the objection that 
the graduate school is not a professional school and ought not to be 
on a professional basis. I am, however, using the term professional 
in the sense of developing a graduate school with the intensity of 
purpose that is seen in the professional schools, and this I believe 


can be done. 
FRANK L. McVEy 


UNIVERSITY OF NoRTH DAKOTA 























GRADUATE WORK IN ECONOMICS 
I. THE STATUS OF ECONOMICS AS A SCIENCE 


The two following premises are offered as a basis for the dis- 
cussion which follows: 

A. Economics as a science has not had a development during the 
past fifty years which is commensurate with the attention which 
has been given to it, as this interest expresses itself in the large 
number of educational institutions which give it a place in the 
curriculum, the large number of courses offered, and the remark- 
able increase in the number of students who pursue it as a subject 
of study in both the undergraduate and the graduate departments 
of these educational institutions. 

B. Nor do economists exercise an influence on public thinking 
and economic policies of the nation, as expressed in legislation and 
business conduct, which is proportionate to the numbers who are 
supposed to be trained in correct economic thinking. Even the 
comparatively new and twilight-zone science of sociology, for whose 
followers the economist frequently has scientific indifference, is 
exercising more influence in social and economic conduct and policies 
than is economics. 

The same situation is found in reference to political science. 


Il. A SUGGESTED EXPLANATION FOR THIS CONDITION 


A. There has been a strange adherence to the so-called classical 
doctrines of Smith, Ricardo, Mill, Malthus, and other “founders” 
of the science. We seem to be willing to accept their analyses and 
be content with their conclusions, notwithstanding the fact that 
we all agree that economics is the science of wealth production and 
consumption, or the science of business. We further agree that 
the present industrial organization, its institutions and agencies and 
forms of wealth, differ greatly from those existing at the time 
the “founders” wrote. This worship of the ancients is often 
41 
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forcefully brought to our attention by the lack of respect which 
our opinions command from business men and legislators. 

B. In the second place, the advance of the science has been 
retarded by the influence of the historical school of economists. 
There is no disposition on the part of any well-informed econo- 
mist to deny the service rendered to the science by the work of the 
historical school. But the doctrines of this school have frequently 
been accepted too seriously and their methods followed too closely. 
This has expressed itself both in graduate and in undergraduate 
work, but especially in the former, as a long-continued and most 
detailed investigation into the past economic history for facts which 
would explain the economic institutions of the present. It is a 
common error to assume that everything in the present has had its 
precursors in the past. This is the baneful influence of the bio- 
logical concept and method on the social sciences. The evolu- 
tionary concept suggested a method of investigation which was 
readily accepted, and applied to many sciences, but to none with 
more unfortunate results than to the social sciences. A product of 
social and economic evolution is not its own justification, even if 
it has evolved from other social and economic “organisms.” But, 
as a matter of fact, present economic institutions cannot be traced 
back to some primordial form, as is true of many plants and lower 
animals. Doctoral dissertations and other economic investigations 
during the past several decades illustrate many attempts to do this, 
but such efforts do more credit to the ingenuity and industry of the 
investigators than to their understanding of the true character of 
present economic institutions. 


Ill THE NEEDS OF ECONOMICS AS A SCIENCE 


The most pressing single need of economics as a science is a 
careful inductive study and synthesis of present economic phe- 
nomena—a marshaling of the inherently correlated facts of 
particular phases of the subject, and the rational, necessary 
deductions which follow. Indeed, there is at hand a surplus of 
economic facts. We already have more facts than we can inter- 
pret. An introspective analysis and interpretation of these facts 
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is needed. As teachers we are continually emphasizing to the 
student the importance of developing his analytical faculties, but 
strangely enough the student is seldom encouraged to learn how 
to generalize properly. Analysis must, of course, precede synthesis, 
but economics, of all sciences, needs proper synthesis or generaliza- 
tion. The science is one of such great complexity—that is, one 
in which so many forces and agencies operate at different times and 
with such varying intensity—that it requires the most careful 
reasoning to select the important forces and to evolute their par- 
ticular importance with respect to different times and places. 
Economics, as it is pursued by many of its students, is too 
often like a ship without a home port, or a railway without a 
terminus. 


IV. SOME PRESSING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


As illustrating the preceding status and needs of economics, let 
us consider some of the economic problems which are awaiting a 
solution. 

A. The railway problem.—The regulation of railways is ulti- 
mately a question of the railway rate or the charge for trans- 
portation. Do you know of a first-rate book, at least in the 
English language, which treats of transportation in its purely 
economic aspects? We have many books describing the his- 
torical development of railways, waterways, and highways, but is 
transportation treated in the books on the subjects or in the class- 
room discussions primarily as an economic agency in its relation 
to other economic forces and to prices and products? Are students 
encouraged to think of the railway rate as a price? Do graduate 
students attempt an application of the principle of price determina- 
tion, observing and understanding the applications and limita- 
tions of competition and monopoly price principles, to the railway 
price? Is the railway studied as a business unit with respect of 
large- and small-scale production, or, satisfied with glib generaliza- 
tions that the railway is a natural monopoly, do we proceed to a 
recitation of the number of miles built in each decade, or per- 
chance to a reading of the decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, or probably to the more entertaining description of 
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how the Erie was looted or how the Rock Island or the San Fran- 
cisco was watered ? 

B. Price fluctuations and price determinates—How many ad- 
vanced students or their instructors ever get beyond the con- 
sideration of the crudest statement of the quantity theory of 
money or some slight modification in accounting for the fluctuations 
in prices? It is easier and more entertaining to accept the news- 
paper explanation that such changes are due to demand and supply, 
or to the trust. Is there any adequate analysis made of the numer- 
ous factors which determine price in addition to the cost of pro- 
duction and demand utility? Do our students understand the 
real influence of competition in price determination, or the desirable 
scope which monopoly, co-operation, and competition should have 
in fixing prices? A striking illustration in this particular is that 
which occurs in connection with fire-insurance rates. Competition, 
as commonly understood, has no place in determining the price of 
fire insurance. Yet there is not a state in the Union which does 
not encourage and even require competition as the force to deter- 
mine this price. 

C. The tariff question.—In this question we find a bewildering 
confusion in the thinking of economists and graduate students, 
due largely to a failure to distinguish the purely economic from the 
political considerations. Other examples might be cited to show 
the prevalent indifference or incapacity on the part of graduate 
students to grasp intelligently the fundamental issues of many 
econo.:.ic questions. 


V. WHY GRADUATE STUDENTS DO NOT ATTACK THESE PROBLEMS 


What are the reasons why graduate students do not or cannot 
attack these problems in a thorough manner ? 

A. In the first place, such students are too often permitted 
or encouraged by their instructors, who have become tools of 
the machine of formalized education, to continue the undergradu- 
ate method of descriptive work and of easy and inadequate generali- 
zations. Such students are set to work to collect more and more 
facts in the forms of reports or theses, and are not compelled to 
organize this knowledge. At the end of this period of pseudo- 
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research the doctoral dissertation is often judged by the number of 
its pages, by the extent of the bibliography or the frequency of 
citations to authority, and by the abundance of footnotes. A 
consummation devoutly to be hoped for is a doctoral thesis with 
no footnotes and with a bibliography limited to original sources, 
occupying a space of less than a hundred pages. 

B. In the second place, the graduate student even does not use 
the true economic reasoning and principles in his graduate work, 
because in the advanced undergraduate courses the fundamental 
principles with which he made an acquaintance in his course in 
beginning economics are never brought to bear on his study of 
the subjects in his advanced undergraduate courses. That is, 
there is often not only inadequate training in the fundamental 
course, but there is also a failure to apply these principles in the 
later more advanced work. The student, in studying transporta- 
tion or money or taxation, is often permitted to pursue these 
subjects as if they had no relation to what in theory is the “‘ prepara- 
tory course.” As a result the fundamental course is no more a 
preparation for the advanced courses than is a course in history, 
Greek or physics. 


VI. EMPHASIS ON DESCRIPTIVE ASPECT 


The emphasis that is too frequently laid on the purely descrip- 
tive aspect of economics is due to a variety of causes: 

A. In the first place, this descriptive work is more interesting 
and requires less mental effort on the part of both instructor and 
student. For this reason such courses are popular, and with the 
present-day public interest in economic questions a large number 
of students elect courses in economics. This popularity brings 
its reward both to the institution and to the instructors. In 
educational work we are scarcely beyond the stage of valuing 
things on other than the quantitative basis. The department 
and the instructor in universities are frequently measured in their 
value by the number of students which they draw. We do not like 
to acknowledge that competition exists among departments and 
universities, nor that we are quantitatively measuring a thing 
which can only be measured in a qualitative manner. 
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B. In the second place, the fact that a large number of students 
go to the universities has, as a result, a tendency to encourage the 
giving of popular and entertaining courses. It has become the 
fashion for young men and women to go to college, and it now 
requires some considerable effort and ingenuity for any young man 
or woman who enters college to escape having conferred upon him 
a Bachelor’s degree. The result is that many enter college and 
later go into advanced work, who either have no preparation 
or no aptitude to do the critical thinking which the advanced sub- 
jects in economics require. It does not follow that one should 
lament the fact that university education is becoming increasingly 
popular. A people who are endeavoring to develop a real democ- 
racy should encourage such a tendency, but it is not necessary for 
instructors to put forth useless efforts to simplify and make easy 
what is complex and difficult. The rank and file of students in 
American universities will respond to the standard set for them by 
an intelligent and wise teacher. Doubtless, with the large numbers 
going to college, a certain minority do reach the point of ‘ diminish- 
ing returns’’ under any proper system of intellectual production 
before the Senior year, and certainly a fair minority of those who 
go into graduate work in economics have previously reached such a 
point. 

C. In the third place, an examination of the requirements to 
enter graduate work in American universities shows that even a very 
limited amount of undergraduate work is required. Again comes 
to the front the quantitative aspect of measuring educational 
work. The requirement for graduate work often expresses itself 
as so many hours, frequently 6 or 12, in a subject which is to be 
pursued in the graduate department. The weakness of such a 
plan is that there is no discrimination made as to the character or 
quality of the preparatory work. A general Sophomore course, for 
example, in economics and a course in transportation are an inade- 
quate preparation for a graduate course in money. What is 
needed is a more thorough training in the Junior and Senior years 
in fundamental courses. The undergraduate curriculum in eco- 
nomics needs an enrichment by a process of impoverishment— 
that is to say, a reduction in the number of courses and an enrich- 
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ment in their content, instead of a progressive multiplying of 
courses, which leads to a division of the fields of economic knowl- 
edge with the substance becoming more meager. This practice 
leads to the filling in with descriptive detail. 

With the development of colleges of commerce there is an 
opportunity to remove many courses which are now given in the 
undergraduate department. Even if the student is to enter the 
college of commerce, assuming it to be a professional school, he is 
better prepared for his work in so-called “applied economics’’ if he 
has had a limited number of substantial courses based upon his 
chief course in the principles of economics. 

In time, as these colleges of commerce find their place in the 
educational system, it may well happen that the only true graduate 
work in economics will be done in connection with such colleges. 
They promise a rich field for real research, and as they become 
differentiated from the college of arts and also from each other, 
there will probably be found a number of colleges of commerce in 
this country which will be the true centers of graduate work in 
economics. 

Wherever the graduate work in economics is to be done, the 
science of economics will continue to be what it always has been 
in fact, viz., a subject requiring the most rigid mental discipline and 
the highest intellectual qualities. No amount of finesse on the part 
of instructors can simplify its inherent character of complexity. 

The first great school of economists, the Physiocrats, set forth 
its principles in the fableaux économique, and if in these degenerate 
days of the science it threatens to change from tableaux économique 
to “tabloid economics”’ and is prescribed by its doctors in harmless 
doses, warranted not to injure the most delicate constitution of 
intellectual infants, it is no fault of the science, but rather of the 


false doctors. 
W. F. GEPHART 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 











THE PLACE OF ECONOMIC THEORY IN GRADUATE 
WORK 


The very words of this topic are provocative. We are invited 
to consider the place of economic theory in graduate work. Here 
at the outset is the implication that in a general scheme of advanced 
economic study theory is to occupy a place somewhat apart. A 
distinction is, in effect, drawn for us between economic theory and 
ordinary economics. 

If this suggested distinction were merely the mishap of a phrase 
it would be trivial to notice it. But in fact it accords closely with 
a good deal of our academic practice, and finds colloquial expres- 
sion in our departmental discussions. We organize and announce 
separate courses in “theory.” We require a specialist in “theory” 
as one member of a well-balanced economic staff. We are asked 
to recommend ‘a man in theory” to fill a vacant chair. We 
intrust “practical”? courses to teachers who lack both inclination 
and capacity for “theoretical” instruction. We remark a bent 
toward theory in certain of our graduate students and an inaptitude 
for theory in others—thus ourselves raising, more or less super- 
ficially, the question that is here raised for us: What, after all, is 
the proper place of theory in the general plan of graduate instruc- 
tion ? 

Now, of course, this prevalent view of the subject has its reasons 
and in some degree its justification. Undeniably, there are recog- 
nizable and proper differences in the stage of abstraction to which 
our several economic inquiries are pursued. But we have allowed 
these differences of degree and extent to grow into supposedly 
important differences of kind, with results which are unfortunate 
alike for economic theory and for the impliedly non-theoretical 
economics. In consequence we habitually set off economic theory 
as a distinct branch of our subject; we identify it to a regrettable 
extent with the more or less conventionalized theory of value and 
distribution; and, attributing to economic theory, thus conceived, a 
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peculiar and essential virtue akin to authority, we impose it upon 
the student in that pious spirit. With all these practices I take 
issue. 

The word ‘‘theory”’ has come to have a double meaning. By 
its derivation, the theorist is the onlooker who sees comprehen- 
sively and with inward reflection. Theory thus becomes the gen- 
eralized interpretation of fact—the reasoned scheme which fits 
the array of facts and gives them relation and meaning. But such 
generalization has been misunderstood and misrepresented. To 
the common mind, distrustful of abstractions, theory, since it is 
distinct from specific and concrete fact, seems necessarily the oppo- 
site of fact, and thus the antithesis of reality. Theory becomes 
fantastic, visionary, not to be taken seriously. The plain, everyday 
world seems to have no place for it. In fine, it is a term of dis- 
paragement. 

This ambiguity of meaning seems to have embarrassed a good 
many of the economists. They recognize, somewhat perfunctorily, 
the importance and dignity of scientific generalization. They 
vaguely perceive that an abstract principle, reasonably consistent 
with all the known evidence, is, in a very real sense, truer than the 
single, incomplete, and perhaps unrepresentative impression which 
we call a fact. But at the same time they find any departure from 
fact disconcerting. Economics deals, supposedly, with very prac- 
tical matters and appeals to practical people. If it is once branded 
as theory it loses touch with the business man’s world of industry 
and trade. So, believing in theoretical economics, yet fearing to 
compromise the reputation of economics as a study of affairs, the 
perplexed economists contrive to separate the two. In the outcome 
we find economic theory enshrined apart and regarded with perhaps 
more veneration than intelligence. 

Here a new complication arises. Theory, held aloof and cut 
away from the contacts that make for change, acquires a prestige 
of tradition. Already remote from its factual data as a result of 
extreme abstraction, it now becomes remote in time as well; but 
what it loses in reality it is supposed more than to regain in author- 
ity. However much a practical modern student may hesitate to 
stray from his facts, the case looks different when the straying has 
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been done by several successive generations of distinguished 
thinkers. Under these impressive auspices, moreover, we are 
inclined to forget, except in our most irreverent moments, that the 
empirical foundations of the classical system of economics were 
probably never what we should now call critically valid scientific 
data. Yet in the old days, quite as much as now, what passed for 
objective fact must have been largely dogma or partisan opinion. 
Indeed, the notion of historical relativity has latterly accustomed 
us to read between the lines of English economics, for example, the 
politics of merchant princes, the complaints of poor-rate payers, 
the differences between landed proprietors and a newly risen 
industrial bourgeoisie. Hence, to the extent to which we attribute 
greater objectivity to contemporary scientific observations we 
must be uneasily conscious that our theoretical heirlooms do not 
stand on quite the same ground with more recent studies. If both 
are to be retained, each must have its separate justification. Again 
the line of demarkation is drawn; and traditional theory is pre- 
served in a place of its own, partly from inertia, partly through 
vague respect for authority, and partly because we feel that the 
older views, whatever their original basis may have been, are now 
so far purified by much dialectical refinement as to have a peculiar 
claim to our allegiance. 

In a measure, no doubt, it is true that the long-continued process 
of intellectual sublimation has translated orthodox economics from 
rough empiricism toward the sphere of so-called first principles. 
If that is the case, and if first principles reflect the more or less 
fixed conditions and laws of human thought, it will follow that the 
correctness of our extreme economic abstractions cannot very well 
be disproved. The superior expediency of such rarefied thought 
is nevertheless questionable. In terms of first principles, all 
branches of thought approach a limiting unity and lose their par- 
ticular characteristics. But the economics which most of us believe 
in has a fairly well-identified place in a field of fairly tangible 
information. The most useful plane for economic theorizing is 
neither on the surface-level of fact nor at the depth of first principles. 
It lies somewhere between. There theory in its more robust sense 
organizes, relates, and interprets the material of our observation. 
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It is the systematic framework that articulates detailed descriptive 
knowledge. And it tests its validity by the degree to which it 
informs with general meaning the aggregate of our concrete experi- 
ences of mankind getting a living in modern society. 

If, then, theory be thus vigorously interpreted as the organiza- 
tion of scientific knowledge, it is, beyond all dispute, vital in the 
field of economics. Economics is theory of just this sort. The 
name economics cannot rightly be applied to bare, disorganized 
observations of the phenomena of industrial society. On the other 
hand, it is wasted if it is made to refer exclusively to the impalpable 
substance of abstruse reflection. 

It has not been my intention, in what has preceded, to argue 
that the university curriculum has no place for an essentially 
detached study of abstract economic theory. I do maintain that 
the importance of traditional theory is commonly overrated, and 
that there is economic theory of a different and far more indispen- 
sable sort. But before this point is further elaborated it will be 
well to notice a phase of our topic that has thus far been neglected. 
We are inquiring what is the proper place of theory in graduate 
work. Let us consider a moment what results graduate work is 
meant to accomplish and how these results may best be attained. 

Roughly, our graduate curriculum has three chief ends in view. 
We strive to equip teachers; to impart learning, and thus foster 
scholarship in the sense of erudition; and, finally, to train for 
original investigation and research. As the course of study for the 
doctorate is ordinarily organized, these purposes are confused to an 
extent not at all creditable to the clearness of our thinking; for the 
objects sought are not necessarily identical, nor even quite consist- 
ent. The man who has written a monograph in an unexplored 
field may be perfectly unqualified to teach. The scholar, drenched 
in the literature of his subject, may have power neither to add to 
it nor even to make it effectually known to others. For the present 
occasion, let us take up the several ends of graduate study sepa- 
rately. 

The teacher’s training must depend very largely upon what 
he is expected to teach. Logically, there would seem to be no 
reason to train teachers of a subject that does not commend itself 
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as worth teaching. Practically, teachers are produced to suit the 
demand of the market. Pedagogical technique apart, if the teacher 
is required to teach old-line theory, he must have been taught old- 
line theory. If he is to guide students in research, he must under- 
stand the method and spirit of research. This, however, as will 
shortly be urged, implies a grasp of essential theory in the truest 
and best sense. 

To the man learned in economics nothing economic is alien. 
Old ideas and new, accepted views and rejected fallacies, pure 
theory and concrete fact—all fall into place in his scheme, properly 
enough, if they have had their place in the history of economic 
thought. So long as scholarship for scholarship’s sake—as a 
passion of the intellect—is held to be a just object of attainment, 
so long each item of interest will have its own justification. The 
economic antiquarian and savant is as worthy of respect as any 
other. But because all economic knowledge is properly his, he 
can hardly stand as the sponsor of any one special branch of it. 

It is the investigator, the constructive scholar, who seems to 
stand out in our minds as the special end and aim of graduate 
training. The usual specifications for the Doctor’s degree show 
this emphasis clearly enough. We wish our trained economist 
not merely to absorb, or to transmit, but to enlarge our knowledge 
of the economic conditions of life. Even if much of his career is to 
be spent in teaching, he still must have the disciplined power of 
discovery. What, then, has the study of theory to offer to him? 

From the first, he must see phenomena in terms of their signifi- 
cant relationships. Lacking ability thus to relate, systematize, 
interpret, he is no true economist, but at best only an economist’s 
helper, whose labors avail little unless they are performed under 
the direction of the more highly skilled worker who has the judg- 
ment to put each detail in its due place. But to see facts in their 
larger, more general aspects is to theorize. Only the sound theorist 
can be the sound investigator, and only the sound investigator can 
deepen our understanding of economic principles in the long run. 

It will be apparent that the term “theory” is here used to cover 
both the concept of a right method of investigation and the refined 
and generalized conclusions which grow from scientifically gathered 
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data. Theory and method do indeed blend together. In the 
present context, however, method is the more emphasized. The 
question will therefore arise: How otherwise is a correct method 
to be acquired than by faithful study of the examples of economic 
inquiry which have come down to us? 

Clearly there is no occasion to depreciate the importance of a 
critical acquaintance with the best previous economic thinking. 
There are, however, several reasons to protest against attributing 
unique and exclusive authority to so-called theoretical economics 
of the past. First, in any branch of knowledge that is to live and 
grow, past achievements are not so much patterns for later work as 
points of departure. This granted, it is next to be insisted that in 
learning from past achievements we must consult for our guidance, 
not merely abstract works on economic theory and methods, but the 
examples of theory and method embodied in the more concrete 
economic investigations. Nor is thisenough. Not even the whole 
range of the older economics will suffice as the basis of economics 
in the future. The modern economist must draw suggestion from 
other sources of thought, and borrow new methods, new standards 
of scientific technique, wherever they are to be found and adapted. 

The prevalent usage of our academic routine introduces the 
undergraduate to the economic domain through the gateway of 
orthodox theory." The theoretical discipline of the introductory 
course is often mild, to be sure, and the theoretical content eclectic, 
scattered, or even contradictory. Nevertheless, the ordinary 
procedure has been to inculcate certain accepted generalizations 
or principles before admitting the student to the more factual 
and descriptive courses in economics; and here again a virtual 
antithesis between theoretical foundation and “applied” or 
“practical” superstructure has doubtless widened the implicit 
gulf between economic theory and the rest of economics. The word 
“applied”’ itself, in this connection, hints of such a false antithesis, 
for it suggests that the evidence presented in specialized courses 


*This practice, fortunately, is becoming far less universal than it was. More 
enlightened methods of elementary economic instruction, and especially emphasis 
upon the development of economic institutions, have already effected an important 
change for the better. 
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must be made to fit the preconceptions of some previously promul- 
gated theory. However, if, despite this handicap, the student’s 
“practical’”’ courses convince him that he is interested in economics, 
and if, accordingly, he enters upon graduate work, again he is met 
at or near the threshold with a requirement of theoretical tasks to 
be performed before his more individual and original studies are 
undertaken. ‘Thus the course to the doctorate is stratified—theory 
and application, theory and application; and in each pair of strata, 
theory, in time or in emphasis, comes first. The output of such a 
system will in the main be an output of conformists. Some 
students will, of course, become radicals through revolt. More, 
perhaps, will simply be lost to economics by disaffection. The 
majority will be economists of sorts, creditable on the whole, safe, 
sane, and unoriginal. Their drill has been such as to assure them 
against going far off the path. But their chances of going splendidly 
right in the direction of originality and creative thought would 
have been better if their training had been less pervaded by the 
spirit of authority. 

Contemporary economics needs to beware of ex-cathedra doc- 
trine. The distinction between scholarship and scholasticism did 
not cease with the Middle Ages. Thought has flowed on for a few 
centuries, and we recognize now what was then current and what 
was stagnation. But the stream still flows; and even contemporary 
judgment occasionally suspects that some of our present-day 
theoretical disputations and formulations of economic systems are 
thoughts caught in the eddies or lodged in slack water. Moreover, 
the stream of economic ideas descends from no one fountain head. 
It has been swelled and freshened from innumerable sources since 
the day of Adam Smith. And in so far as we are to be guided by 
tradition in our economic theorizing we must still expect to find 
a part of our tradition in the many sciences which our broadening 
view discloses as tributary to economics. They offer us new evi- 
dence, new methods, and the stimulating suggestion that comes 
from a mingling of hitherto separate ideas. 

Fifty years from now much of what is best in the economics 
of that period will unquestionably be traceable to men and materials 
outside of the present conventional economic pale. Of the coming 
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generation of economists not all are now professedly or consciously 
students of economics. Some are students in neighboring depart- 
ments of academic discipline; others are intelligent workers outside 
the academic circle. Nor is it likely that these as yet unrevealed 
economists will prove to be less significant and original than their 
fellows whose predetermined careers are now taking shape in the 
accepted groove of economic instruction. 

If this prediction seems reasonable, then it must be conceded 
that the economic-theory courses of our universities are not the 
single road to achievement in economics. One is tempted to take a 
further step and ask whether early and rigorous drill in orthodox 
economic theory is necessarily the only fit training for the academic 
student of economics. Is it not possible that he also may find else- 
where an equivalent discipline in scientific inference, perhaps a 
greater stimulus to fresh and original economic thinking, and at 
least an escape from the imposition of authoritative forms of 
thought until individuality and initiative in thought have been 
somewhat established? For my own part, I should have great 
hopes of the economist whose beginnings had been made in the 
critical and intelligent study of social psychology, or of ethnology, 
or of institutional history, or of the law of public-service corpora- 
tions, or of industrial engineering. When later some economic 
problem arrested his attention, it might stand out all the more 
sharply because of the half-contrasting background of his earlier 
intellectual experience. His analysis might be vivid and novel; 
and if his critical sense, in whatever branch of science acquired, were 
well enough developed to keep him from being too erratic, he could 
in due course enter upon a formal economic training with much to 
gain and little to lose by contact with its formality. Of course, not 
everyone so evolved makes an economist, but when an economist 
does thus arise he is likely to bring a message for the science. 

Particularly auspicious among these ancillary fields of training 
are statistics and the scientific study of so-called commercial sub- 
jects. Statistical method and economic method are pretty cer- 
tainly destined to have more and more in common. Already 
statistics is the point of contact between the subject-matter of the 
social sciences and the newer logic which deals with quantities 
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rather than with kinds, and with continuous variations rather than 
with fixed classes and categories. On the other hand, such a com- 
mercial subject as accounting is an incipient science of business 
working on much the same problems as formal economics, stated 
in much the same pecuniary terms, motivated by much the same 
concern for material gain, and thus far, to a significant degree, 
independently breaking its own way. Such a latter-day parallel 
must have its lessons for the academic economist. 

But it is not necessary to go outside of economics in order to 
escape, at the start, the strait-jacket of conventionalized theory. 
It should be made possible to begin by exploring some part of the 
range of economic phenomena under the guidance of a teacher so 
completely a master of theory that he perceives it in its concrete 
manifestations. There should be much encouragement to think- 
ing; little didactic supply of thought ready-made and stale. Then, 
if the student is competent, his own beginnings of economic theory 
will grow with his grasp of the widening field of inquiry. As his 
theoretical scheme expands and takes form, it can be put to the 
test of adjusting itself both to new information and to the theoretical 
systems of others. Once the student’s own ideas have attained to 
some definiteness and organization the thorough study of economic 
doctrines offers stimulating contrasts; it can then be made critical, 
comparative, and altogether profitable. Before that stage of his 
career it might simply occupy his mental void and thenceforward 
obstruct any more spontaneous development. 

This order of progress is at once most feasible and most appro- 
priate in graduate study, where the emphasis is laid upon originality 
and constructive achievement. The graduate student will usually 
already have had quite enough didactic theory, as collegiate work 
goes nowadays. He will in most cases have an aptitude for his 
special work. He must have able teachers; but, granting him this 
essential, he should recognize theoretical implications in whatever 
he investigates. Economic truth need not be authentically revealed 
to him on his initiation to graduate standing. Gradually, and 
conformably with his own powers of reasoning, it will reveal itself. 

The purport of these rather scattering paragraphs may be 
recapitulated in a few words. We err in thinking of economic 
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theory as too mucha thing apart. Weare thereby led to the further 
error of trying to justify a theory remote from ordinary experience 
on grounds of traditional authority. We must rather seek to realize 
the theoretical significance inherent in systematized concrete facts— 
to let theory express itself in scientific law and orderly method of 
investigation. The proper place for theory thus conceived is 
not only in every graduate course but in the whole range of economic 
scholarship. 


James A. FIELD 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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DISCUSSION 


Cart E. Parry, Ohio State University: To me, but apparently not to 
Professor Field, economic theory means fundamental theory of a particular 
or special kind, having both logical and historical identity. It differs from 
philosophy in being less general, from mere common-sense in being more 
self-conscious and specialized, and from sociology, political science, and 
theology in having both its own point of view and its own subject-matter. 
“Courses in theory,” accordingly, given by a “‘specialist,’’ seem to me to have 
a place of their own in the graduate curriculum. 

No course in banking, or in public utilities, or in both, or in any practicable 
number of similar “‘factual’’ courses, however completely these be given over 
to interpreting their facts, can fill this place or render unnecessary special 
studies, by the graduate student, of economic theory per se; because, first, 
such studies help him to see the relations between the special question to 
which his own limited investigation, or any special course in the curriculum, 
aspires to give the answer, and the more general question to which the whole 
expanding science of economics—but not the sum-total of all knowledge— 
purports to be the answer; because, secondly, what the average graduate 
student knows of general theory, in the traditional sense, is both too little 
and too much—too little to free him from a certain narrowness of vision, and 
from all the popular misconceptions, with which he entered college, and too 
much to the extent of a number of new misconceptions which he has taken 
in along with traditional theory itself, from some mediocre textbook and some 
young pedestrian of an instructor; he needs advanced work in fundamentals 
—in general theory and in the history of theory—under competent guidance, 
in order to emancipate himself from crude, obsolete, and obsolescent ideas, 
most of them quite outside the range of any and all “‘factual’’ courses; because, 
thirdly, ‘courses in theory” commonly comprise a critical study of acknowl- 
edged masterpieces of economic literature, written by ‘‘master-minds,” and 
afford a correspondingly high degree of intellectual stimulation. 

The abstemious attitude toward “traditional” economic theory mani- 
fested in Professor Field’s paper is one that I should be inclined to call 
dyspeptic. Its real reaction, however, appears to be not so much against 
traditional economic theory itself as against a certain uninspired way in 
which it has often been taught. The remedy, therefore, would seem to lie, 
not in its virtual elimination from the diet of the graduate student, but rather 
in some change in the spirit and method of the teaching. We ought to sub- 
stitute for the spirit of narrowness and autocracy one of magnanimity and 
democracy—without, however, going so far as to substitute a species of Nirvana 
for the “scientific self-consciousness” of a self-respecting economist. 














Ill. ECONOMICS AND ALLIED FIELDS 
THE RELATION OF ENGINEERING TO ECONOMICS 


What is the value to an engineering student, a future engineer, 
of economics effectively taught ? It will tend to broaden his views 
by showing engineering in its proper relation to other activities. 
It will help to develop the very valuable habit of thinking in terms 
of groups rather than of individuals, especially in matters of service. 
It will help the engineering student to see the real ultimate pur- 
poses of engineering. It will, for the best of engineering students, 
help to bring in the future years of engineering experience that 
wider vision which is the inspiration, the spiritual motive power 
of the great engineer. 

Economics and engineering are closely related. Economics has 
been defined as the social science of earning a living. With the 
same appropriateness engineering may be defined to be physical 
science applied to helping groups of men to make a better living. 
That is but paraphrasing Tredgold’s classic definition, ‘‘ Engineer- 
ing is the art of directing the great sources of power in nature for 
the use and convenience of man.” 

Two lines of thought so closely related as are economics and 
engineering necessarily react upon, and supplement, each other. 
Each line of thought aids in securing a complete understanding of 
the other. Four illustrations of the close relations between eco- 
nomics and engineering follow. The four illustrations deal with 
the effect of the development of the steam engine on economic 
conditions: the economic waste produced by poorly designed 
terminals and by the unnecessary use of terminals in large centers 
of population, the economic waste produced by sending freight 
over that one of two railways between two cities on which the 
actual cost of hauling the freight is the higher, and the advisa- 
bility of neglecting some waterways. 

It is immaterial for the present purpose whether you agree with 
my conclusions in these four illustrations. The important point is 
that in each of these illustrations, as in many other matters, true 
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conclusions are most likely to be reached by combining the closely 
related points of view of the engineer and the economist—that 
engineering and economics are so closely related that they react 
upon, and supplement each other. Hence effective teaching of 
economics will improve the future engineer. 

Textbooks on economics find it necessary to a true understanding 
of that subject to state the great economic changes that were 
brought about by the development of the steam engine. The 
steam engine applied to driving machinery, and engineering achieve- 
ment, brought about the factory system and other prominent 
features of our present industrial and commercial organization. 
Steam engines now enable coal to do ten times as much work each 
day as all of the men of the world could do in that day if they were 
all at hard physical labor. This immense increase in the available 
energy in the world, during the century of development of the steam 
engine, has produced great economic changes in the character of the 
work which is directly done by men and has immensely increased 
their total productivity. 

The engineer endeavors to reduce the cost of transportation of 
freight from source to destination. Without the economist’s point 
of view, he is apt to think of the source and destination on land as 
connected completely by the steel rails of a railway and to endeavor 
simply to reduce to the greatest possible extent the unit cost of 
hauling the freight over the road between terminals. If he takes 
the economist’s habitual point of view he sees the source beyond 
one terminal and the destination beyond another. He sees that it 
is important, sometimes of paramount importance, to reduce 
terminal costs. He sees that the difficulties of keeping terminal 
costs down are much greater when the terminal is in the midst of 
a city of more than one million people than if it is not in a con- 
gested center of population. He sees that an economic waste, of 
which the ultimate consumer is the victim, occurs whenever goods 
are unnecessarily made to go to, or through, a terminal in New 
York or Chicago. Thinking in terms of economics serves in this 
case to concentrate the engineer’s attention on one of the important 
points in his engineering problem, on the prime necessity of reducing 
or avoiding terminal costs in great cities. 
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A good railroad connects two large cities. An engineer with 
great care builds a second railroad between the same two cities 
which is shorter, with easier curves and lower grades, and on which 
the unit cost of hauling freight from city to city is considerably 
lower than on the first road. Then the rate makers induce about 
one-half of the freight to go over the line on which the actual cost 
of hauling is the higher. If that engineer also understands eco- 
nomics he sees that his work has been partly nullified by the rate 
makers, that it is an economic waste to the community as a whole 
to send one-half the freight by the more costly route. He is apt 
to be ready to insist, when he has the opportunity, that freight 
rates should be based, in part at least, on railway costs. 

The decision as to what waterways should be developed for the 
good of the whole community, and which ones should be neglected, 
ought apparently to be made largely on an engineering basis. 
The engineer should—and can if he will apply his special knowl- 
edge wisely—reach nearly correct conclusions as to which water- 
ways afford possibilities of reducing unit costs of hauling freight 
from source to destination to the minimum to which such costs 
can be reduced by railways alone. Yet many engineers, some of 
great ability, have certainly reached erroneous conclusions and 
have advocated canals, and improved rivers, on which the actual 
unit cost of freight haulage from source to destination cannot be 
made as low as it already is on railroads now in existence between 
said source and destination. A student of economics, the present 
secretary of the Western Economic Society, has written the best 
statement in existence on the problem of waterways versus rail- 
ways. He has shown most clearly the fundamental fallacies of 
many waterways arguments—fallacies which engineers should 
have been first to see. This is a striking example of clear think- 
ing in the economic field throwing a brilliant light on the engi- 
neering field. 

Engineering is primarily service to the community, to large 
groups of men, rather than to individuals. Unfortunately many 
engineers fail to see this clearly. The study of economics should 
help to develop a social conscience in the student of engineering 
by forcing him to think in terms of groups of men. 
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It has been stated that economics effectively taught will help 
the engineering student to see the real ultimate purpose of engi- 
neering and help in furnishing inspiration in his later years. 

An engineer deals largely with material things, but to achieve 
ultimate results that are not material in character. He locates 
and builds a railroad, a mere material thing. The railroad is to 
be used by running trains over it—mere material things again. 
But the most important ultimate purpose and effect of the railroad 
is to raise the standard of civilization of a region. By putting the 
region into closer contact with the remainder of the world, by 
making communication of intelligence more regular and easier, by 
facilitating movements of people, visits and migrations, it changes 
the habits of action and of thought of a people. By enlarging the 
market of the region it enables the population to utilize local 
advantages, to make their labor more productive. In a region far 
from all railroads and water transportation men may secure the 
bare necessities of life by hard labor. Within a network of rail- 
roads the typical man on eight to ten hours of work per day lives 
a relatively full life. 

The inspiration of a great engineer has frequently come from a 
vision of the ultimate, not the material, results of his work. The 
great builder of irrigation projects saw not merely that the desert 
would yield great crops. He saw also the prosperous, steady, and 
reliable people that would there develop. 

The great bridge engineer has seen with enthusiasm that remov- 
ing barriers improves peoples by promoting co-operation in larger 
groups. 

The great sanitary engineer, doing his part in improving the 
water supply of cities, sees back of coagulation tanks, sand filters, 
and protected watersheds not simply many lives saved, but also 
the general health of whole communities so improved that the 
standards of thought, of employment, of morals, are intangibly 
but certainly raised. 

Note that in each of these cases the ultimate result of engineering 
is expressed in economic terms. 

The inspiration makes the difference between the great engineer 
and the mere engineer. 
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Economics tends to lead the engineering student to the broader 
view that in turn gives the inspiration which produces the steady 
motive power that will drive the future engineer through dis- 
couragements and obstacles to achievements that are worth while. 

Certain good effects upon engineering students have herein 
been indicated as resulting from effective teaching of economics. 
It should be noted that no suggestion is made that the content of 
the general course in economics or the manner of teaching it should 
be different for an engineering student than for other students 
either in liberal arts or specializing in economics. It is believed 
that to make such differences is a mistake which is to the dis- 
advantage of the engineering student. Similarly, advanced courses 
in economics taken by engineering students should not differ either 
in content or manner of teaching from courses covering the same 
topics and offered to other students. The future engineer will 
profit most from the same broad thorough training in economics 
which is best for the other students just referred to. The writer 
has endeavored to set forth in this paper the reasons for this firm 


belief. 


Joun F. HAyrorp 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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DISCUSSION 


DEXTER S. KIMBALL, Cornell University: Ihave read Professor Hayford’s 
paper with both pleasure and profit, and I find myself agreeing, in general, 
with his point of view. It is certainly true that engineering and economics 
are very closely connected—more closely than most people are aware, though 
this connection is almost obvious. 

Every civilization must rest upon some kind of industrial foundation, 
and the industrial background fixes absolutely the height to which the civiliza- 
tion built upon it may rise. The older civilizations were founded on handicraft 
and primitive industrial methods. In any civilization resting upon such an 
industrial basis the many must work without the bodily comforts of life, to 
say nothing of mental development, in order that the few may enjoy the 
earth. We have undertaken in this more enlightened age to build a civilization 
in which all may have physical comforts and mental development. This 
attainment is possible, so far as we can see, only by the use of the modern 
industrial methods which in a broad way we call engineering. 

Now, engineering has to do with the productive side of industry. It is 
concerned with ways and means of conquering nature. But we have found 
that the industrial mechanism necessary for our purposes cannot be operated 
without affecting our social and political organization. We have found that 
it is not possible to separate production from distribution. Obviously the 
engineer must study the economics of distribution and the economist must 
also be a deep student of industry. If an industrial prophet shall arise, an 
economic Moses who shall lead us out of the wilderness in which we now 
blindly wander, I am confident that he will be an engineer-economist or an 
economist-engineer, it matters not which. 

The engineer is an economist by nature and training. Efficiency and 
economy are matters that are ever before him. They are involved in the 
design of every machine, every industrial plant, that he produces. The 
design of a great power-station, for instance, is a most interesting economic 
problem. No less is a great terminal or a steamship. All involve economic 
consideration as truly as does a discussion of railroad rates or of the tariff. 
The engineer is therefore familiar with economic methods of thought, and has, 
perhaps, developed greater accuracy in this line than has any other worker. 
But, again, the economics used by the engineer are, for the most part, those 
of the science of production. The criticism made by Professor Hayford that 
the engineer is lacking in knowledge of the broader field of the economics of 
distribution is therefore well taken. 


This defect has been discovered both by the engineer and by those employ- 
ing him. Some years ago employers, especially those interested in large 
industrial undertakings, found that educated engineers were desirable 
employees, not only because of their technical knowledge, but because they 
were very valuable also on the business side of the undertaking, when their 
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technical education had been supplemented by a broader understanding of 
the business principles involved. And this, it will be noted, was not because 
of the engineer’s actual technical knowledge so much as because of the methods 
which his technical training had developed in him. The habit of thinking 
clearly and accurately regarding complex conditions is the greatest asset that 
technical education can bestow on a young man. This same quality is just 
as essential in business and explains why young technical graduates are finding 
such an opportunity in fields more or less remotely connected with technical 
engineering. Industry, furthermore, is such a dominating factor in our 
national life that business of any kind cannot escape close contact with engi- 
neering of some kind. 

Industrial changes are reflected quickly in the courses of instruction of 
live colleges and universities. It is not surprising, therefore, to find elementary 
economics, the basis of all discussions regarding distribution of wealth, rapidly 
becoming a requirement for technical degrees. Technical schools have had a 
difficult problem for many years in providing simply for technical requirements, 
but many of the leading technical schools have made provision for some 
study of economics. At Cornell University elementary economics has been a 
requirement for all engineers for some years and there has been a decided 
change in the attitude of our students toward these studies since they were 
made requirements. All who have taught in technical schools have experi- 
enced the reluctance, sometimes amounting to obstinacy, on the part of technical 
students in the matter of taking other lines of work outside their specialty, as 
a requirement for the degree, unless these lines of work seem to bear directly 
upon their specialty. In the beginning we experienced all of these difficulties, 
but have overcome them. Elementary economics is a required subject in all 
Senior options in mechanical and electrical engineering excepting the industrial 
engineering option. For this latter option elementary economics must be 
taken prior to the Senior year and taken, therefore, in addition to a very 
heavy schedule of technical studies. In spite of this extra requirement the 
industrial option, which contains other economic studies in the Senior year, 
has a larger enrolment this year than any other of the six options, 51 out of the 
total of 190 Seniors in mechanical engineering electing this group of studies 
which look toward the broader problems of industry. Ejighty-eight men in 
other groups have also passed the elementary economics, indicating that 
there is a strong sentiment among students that this line of work is an integral 
part of the preparation for life and that they are anxious to obtain advanced 
work of this kind in their Senior year. 

I do not find myself in full accord with Professor Hayford’s statement 
that the mistakes of engineers are frequently due to lack of this broader 
vision. Of course, engineers make mistakes; so do doctors (though no one 
finds them out), so do lawyers, financiers, and even economists. But I do not 
believe that the engineer’s mistakes, such as Professor Hayford has men- 
tioned, are due so much to his lack of knowledge as to the circumstances under 
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which he has always worked. It should be borne in mind that all industry 
at present is promoted largely from selfish viewpoints. This must be so 
under any competitive system. The engineer, for the most part, has been 
an employee, a hired man, paid to work out the economics of the productive 
side of the enterprise without regard to the broader view. Where, indeed, do 
we find men conducting private industry with this broader view in mind ? 
Even when the engineer has been called upon to report on enterprises that 
involved the welfare of a large community, he has generally found limitations 
imposed upon his activities. Does anyone suppose, for instance, that an 
adverse report by a group of able engineers on the enlargement of the Erie 
Canal would have prohibited the enterprise, though their arguments were 
based on the broadest economic theory? Yet there is a reasonable doubt, 
even in the minds of laymen, regarding the economic soundness of this work. 
Will any broad economic arguments advanced by engineers stop avaricious 
capital from running a competing railroad and ruining a competitor if possible ? 
Such a contingency is hardly probable, and the engineer should not be blamed 
for defects that are inherent in our industrial organization. These things 
will cease to be only when we have developed a higher social consciousness 
than we now possess. What form of co-operative effort this consciousness 
will take is not clear, but it is the one great problem of our industrial life. I 
believe, as I have already stated, that the engineer is destined to play an 
important part in the solution of this problem, and this is the greatest reason, 
I believe, ior insisting that the engineer be given the broader economic vision. 
I do not think it fair, however, to single out the engineer for blame in these 
matters for which we are all more or less responsible and which are often so 
very complex. 

Like Professor Hayford, I do not believe in special courses of economics 
for engineers; no more do I believe that there are such things as “engineering 
English” and “engineering mathematics.” There is, of course, a great art 
in selecting the content of any course of instruction; but there is far more in 
the manner in which this content is presented. Elementary courses of any 
kind are the most difficult to make interesting and fruitful, and the teacher 
who can so present them is an artist. Such elementary courses, be they 
chemistry, physics, or economics, should not, therefore, be turned over to 
inferior teachers, but should be in the hands of the older and abler members 
of the staff. Unfortunately, the tendency in large American universities is 
away from this ideal, but I am firmly convinced that ere long we shall see the 
error of this movement and insist that all men teaching the elementary work 
shall be the best obtainable. This is particularly important in the case of 
economics, where such studies are given to technical men in their Junior or 
Senior year, when their minds already have been developed somewhat and 
where they have already been brought into contact with strong teachers in 
other lines. Instruction in economics to men of this kind must be clear and 
virile to engage their interested attention. 
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In conclusion, I should like to emphasize the remarks of Professor Hayford 
as to the broadening effects of economic studies. I am a firm believer in the 
value of classical studies so far as they apply to educational problems. But 
they are not sufficient of themselves for modern life and modern problems, and 
a new industrial era demands new and broader preparation for life. Our 
new problems in social and political organization have no counterpart in 
history and differ radically from anything contemplated in the old humanities 
and classical studies. They are in fact new humanities, and who shall say 
they are not as important as any that have gone before? Is the study of 
the tremendous changes now taking place in our social and political fabric, 
with its complex components of socialism, single tax, equal suffrage, universal 
education, industrial legislation and regulation, compulsory sanitation, and 
the great economic considerations resulting therefrom, less important to 
humanity physically, morally, and mentally than a study of ancient forms 
and dogmas that have no bearing on present-day existence? Most certainly 
they are not if our standard is the things that uplift mankind mentally and 
spiritually. These are things that are of vital interest to all men and the 
study of which is truly liberalizing. They are real humanities; and the 
older humanities and classical studies will survive only as they can be inter- 
preted to assist in these new problems or inspire men to higher planes of 
thought and action. By all means let all engineers study economics and let 
all economists study industry, for therein lies our hope. 


Lioyp M. CrosGRAvE, University of Minnesota: There are, it seems to 
me, two chief contentions in Professor Hayford’s paper. One is that an 
engineer will do better professional work if he understands the ultimate social 
consequences of his work. The other is that an engineering student should be 
furnished the same kind of course in economics as is furnished the academic 
student. 

If I have correctly stated the two chief contentions, then I disagree with 
both of them. I do not believe, in the first place, that the average individual 
carries on his daily work in order to help society—a man may sometimes 
vote to that end but he does not carry on his business for that purpose; and 
I do not believe, in the second place, that a student of engineering who can 
study economics for only one year should be given the same course as the 
student who intends to make economics his major subject. 

To my mind, the engineer should, in the first place, be given that economic 
instruction that will put him into proper relationship with his future employer, 
and this means that he should be acquainted with the problems of corporation 
organization, corporation finance, municipal ownership, and allied matters, 
because the engineer will almost certainly be employed by an industrial 
corporation or by a municipality. In the second place, the engineer should 
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be taught how to be an intelligent superintendent of labor, because work of 
this nature is likely to fall to his lot. In the third place, and finally, the 
engineer should be aided in his efforts to arrive at sound conclusions on public 
questions, in order that he may vote properly and be a useful leader in his 
community. 

To my mind the traditional introductory course—the ‘Elements of 
Economics’”’—is very poorly adapted to meet these needs of engineering 
students. The course omits much that they should be taught; it includes 
much that is useless to them; it is not correct pedagogically, because it begins 
with the general and goes from this to the particular; and finally, it fails to 
arouse the interest and enthusiasm of the students. A new course, especially 
designed for engineers, should be developed. Experiments in this direction 
at the University of Minnesota seem to be very successful. 




















THE RELATION OF LAW AND ECONOMICS 


During the past fourteen years there have been at the University 
of Wisconsin not to exceed ten students pursuing the subject of 
economics for higher degrees who have elected courses in the Law 
School. During that period approximately eighty Master’s degrees 
and forty-four Doctor’s degrees, in which the major or the minor 
was economics, have been granted. Data are not at hand con- 
cerning the graduate work in economics in other institutions. 
The assertion is ventured, however, that the situation at Wisconsin 
is typical. It will be accepted without any serious dissent that 
graduate students in economics do not generally elect law courses, 
especially courses in private law. It is the exception rather than 
the rule to find students in economics who have taken any substan- 
tial portion of the courses in law and very rare to find an economist 
who has completed the prescribed course in law and received a law 
degree. An examination of the catalogues of a number of the 
universities in this country discloses little or no recognition of law 
as constituting an essential or even desirable part of the training 
for the economist. For example, in the work offered by the Depart- 
ment of Economics of Harvard University no law courses are listed 
and none offered in other departments or schools of the university 
are referred to, although a prominent member of that department 
is himself a law graduate and although the Law School of the 
University is conspicuous as a leader in the scientific, analytical 
and historical presentation of the law. Likewise, in Yale Univer- 
sity in the Department of Economics no law courses, either public 
or private, are listed or referred to. The same is true in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Columbia University, University of 
California, Johns Hopkins University, University of Minnesota, 
and the University of Illinois. In Cornell University, where the 
courses in economics are listed under the general head of political 
science, courses in Constitutional Law, Public Officers, Municipal 
Corporations, Theory of Law and Business Law are given, the 
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latter course being “designed primarily to meet the needs of 
students who contemplate entering business.” In the University 
of Michigan the Department of Economics offers an introductory 
course to law, a course in the Elements of Law, “especially adapted 
to the needs of women,” a course in Contracts and Commercial 
Paper, ‘“‘designed to meet the special needs of students in business 
administration.”” In the University of Chicago the Department 
of Political Economy lists the following courses which are given 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of Political Science or of 
the Law School: Elements of Law, Bills and Notes, and Business 
Law. Reference is made to the following courses given in the 
Law School: Public Service Companies, Insurance, Corporations, 
and Constitutional Law. In the Department of Political Science, 
as distinct from the Department of Economics, at the University 
of Chicago, Columbia University, and other institutions, there is 
a recognition of law courses, either to the extent of actually pro- 
viding instruction in them, or by reference to other schools or 
faculties where such courses may be had. These courses are quite 
generally, however, in Public Law, Administrative Law, and Inter- 
national Law. A notable exception is found in the University of 
Chicago where the Department of Political Science, in addition to 
the Public Law courses, lists two courses in Private Law, viz., 
Contracts and Torts, both given by the law faculty. Indeed, the 
political scientists as distinguished from the economists have much 
more generally recognized law as constituting a desirable part of 
an advance course of study in that field. In the report of a special 
committee of the Political Science Association on Instruction in 
Political Science the following law courses were included in the 
list of subjects to be pursued: Elements of Law, Jurisprudence, 
and Judicial Procedure." 

The result of these statistics may be generalized thus: Very 
few advanced students in economics take any considerable number 
of law courses, and practically none complete a law course leading 
to a law degree. Very few departments of economics include law 
subjects in their courses or even refer to law courses given in other 
departments or schools or otherwise recognize the desirability of a 


* Annual Proceedings, 1913, X, 249. 
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partial or extended study of law as a part of the training for an 
economist. The relation between law and economics seems either 
not to be perceived, or, if perceived, not to be regarded as a relation- 
ship desirable or feasible of very much cultivation. 

This apparent indifference, if not aversion, to legal studies is 
significant. Various explanations may be offered. It may be said 
that, while there is a close relation between law and economics, 
the immediate and primary subjects of economics require all of the 
student’s time and there is no place in the curriculum for law. 
Three years of graduate study are all that can be required for the 
profession of the economist. It is not feasible to require candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree in economics to make any extended study 
of law, much less to complete a law course. It may be answered, 
however, that with some of the learned professions already requiring 
four years of graduate study and others, including the legal profes- 
sion, tending that way, that the economists, especially the teachers 
and leaders, may properly be expected to devote a longer time to 
preparation and to widen the field to be covered. 

It may also be said that the aversion of the economist is not to 
the law but to the manner in which it is usually presented in 
the law schools. These schools have been presenting law in a 
narrow and technical manner designed to train men for the imme- 
diate practice of the profession. Furthermore, it has been presented 
from a strictly utilitarian point of view by men lacking in breadth 
of training and vision. However well founded this objection may 
have been thirty or even twenty years ago, it has lost much of its 
significance today. With the development of the modern law 
school as an integral part of the university, having a faculty of men 
devoting themselves entirely to the study and teaching of law, 
with extensive library equipment, and a student body with a 
preliminary education equal to two and in a number of instances 
to four years of college work, it can hardly be said that the law is 
being taught in the better law schools in a narrow, utilitarian 
manner. 

These explanations, however, may be regarded as superficial. 
Back of them lies a more fundamental reason to be found in the 
nature and scope of economic science, or at least in certain theories 
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as to such nature and scope. ‘Scope and method”’ still constitutes 
a topic for consideration in a comprehensive treatise on Political 
Economy. While the extensive discussion which once went on as 
to whether economics is to be treated deductively or inductively 
has in large measure subsided, and all agree that neither extreme 
in the controversy is correct, still a notion of wide prevalence is 
that economics is “essentially hypothetical in character,’’ and that 
“however useful may be empirical knowledge, it is yet of slight 
importance compared with the well-connected and perfectly ex- 
plained knowledge, which constitutes an advanced and deductive 
science.”* The influence of the classical school and the abstrac- 
tionists and the teachings of the physiocrats of the eighteenth 
century and their theory of a natural and essential order of human 
societies still exert an influence upon economic scope and method. 
The natural-law thinking of the eighteenth century has not been 
any more completely abandoned by the economists than by the 
jurists. ‘The effect of all this is the development of an attitude of 
independence and self-sufficiency as regards kindred fields of knowl- 
edge. The fundamental and basic laws of economics are discover- 
able in the nature of things by a series of rigorous exercises in 
abstract thinking. The observation and study of concrete data 
are primarily valuable for the confirmation of general principles 
deductively reached. These economic laws being of the natural 
order of things control and ultimately give all other laws. Any 
system of jurisprudence must ultimately give expression to these 
economic laws. Economic laws and economic life being prior to 
legal system, determine the form of laws. Absence of harmony 
between economic theory and law is more a matter of concern to 
the lawyer than to the economist. As economics is the basic, 
fundamental subject lying back of law and ultimately determining 
the form and content of law, there appears to be no need of a 
detailed study of existing legal systems. 

Even economists who are not abstractionists and who do not 
accept the theory of a natural order of society appear to assume 
an independence of jurisprudence or to manifest an interest in the 


*D. R. Dewey, “Observation in Economics,’’ American Economic Association 
Publications, II, 29. 
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existing system of law only to the extent of discovering in such a 
system the cause for the delay in the realization of the complete 
application of sound economic principles arrived at either deduc- 
tively or inductively from the study of non-legal data. It is difficult 
to discover in treatises on economic subjects or in the discussion by 
economists of the scope and method of their science any recognition 
that the law has really much of significance to contribute. 

In a conference on economic instruction the question may very 
properly arise whether this attitude is not an entirely defensible 
one both on grounds of expediency and on principle. Why should 
the economist make any extended study of law and legal systems ? 
The answer to this question is to be sought in an examination into 
the nature and purpose of legal systems. 

The value of law to economics may be merely pedagogical or 
because of its subject-matter. There can be no doubt that the 
material of the law and the method of studying its growth and 
development are of the highest pedagogical value. The extended 
study of numerous concrete controversial situations and the devel- 
opment of general principles therefrom afford an excellent means 
for the acquiring of the mental acumen essential to the successful 
solution of economic problems. The conclusions of law arrived at 
in the course of actual litigation are the resultants of extremely 
controversial discussion in which reason, logic, ethics, and expe- 
diency contend for recognition. The law abounds in virile, alert, 
and aggressive thinking. To master it requires the development 
of a keen, logical mind capable of sustained attention. But other 
fields of knowledge have on this basis equal claims to consideration, 
and one cannot urge the extended study of law for purely peda- 
gogical advantages. 

Coming to the subject-matter of the law, what has it to offer 
to the economist ? Law is one of the social sciences. The French 
economist Gide speaks of law, ethics, and political economy as the 
“sister sciences.”* To do one’s duty expresses an ethical con- 
ception, to exercise one’s rights is a legal conception, to provide 
for one’s wants is an economic conception. To whom does it 
belong? is a legal question. To whom ought it to belong? is a 
* Gide, Political Economy, 3d ed., pp. 2-3. 
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question on the border land between economics and law. Any 
classification of the social sciences is a concession to convenience 
and is inevitably artificial. The boundary lines will always be 
more or less fluctuating and there will be much common ground. 
Abstractly and ideally there is much to be said for Comte’s con- 
tention that any separation of the sciences which deal with human 
societies is irrational; that there is but one single science embracing 
all aspects of these societies. It is, however, impracticable and 
inexpedient to decline to recognize the classification which has 
grown up and the method of separate treatment. Still the bound- 
aries which have been erected should not obscure the ultimate 
common object with which each division deals. It is the same 
object studied from different points of view and with different 
emphasis. The sharp separation of law in our American univer- 
sities and its teaching and study by distinct faculties in schools or 
departments independently organized and administered is peculiar 
to our educational system. The explanation for it is to be found 
in part in the narrow, utilitarian conception of the nature and 
function of law and the function of a law school with reference to 
the law. The justification for its continuance is to be found in 
considerations of convenience and expediency. But now that law 
has taken rank as a university study, and in some institutions as a 
graduate study, and is presented as a science rather than a handi- 
craft, it should be given the same recognition as other subjects of 
university grade and its separation from the other social sciences 
should be regarded as formal rather than real. 

The primary function of the American law school will continue 
to be the teaching of men to practice the law as it is. Still the 
successful performance of this function will not prevent the study 
and presentation of law historically, philosophically, and scien- 
tifically, as one of the basic social sciences. With the development 
within our universities of faculties of law and jurisprudence there 
has come a truer conception of the nature of law. Economists as 
well as others have not always perceived accurately the true nature 
and function of law. For example, the author of a recent treatise 
on economics,’ in discussing the relation of political economy to 


* Fetter, The Principles of Economics, p. 6, 1911. 
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other social sciences, says of law: ‘‘Law treats of the precepts and 
regulations in accordance with which the actions of men are limited 
by the state.” This is a very narrow, partial view of law. It is an 
expression of the imperative or mandatory theory, and limits law 
to commands or prohibitions emanating from the state. While 
the sanction of the state is essential that men’s actions may be 
effectively controlled still the imperative element of law is not its 
chief characteristic. The living, vital law of a community, the 
rules to which the individual and collective life actually conform 
and by which the personal and property rights are defined is vastly 
more than a matter of precepts and commands. The jurisprudence 
of a society is the expression of its thinking and experience with 
regard to ethics, religion, economy, and expediency. To know what 
a people believes and acts upon in its spiritual and material life a 
study of its system of law, if not absolutely essential, is certainly 
of tremendous importance. 

The failure to perceive that the law of a community is the 
embodiment of its prevailing notions of economics and ethics, | 
tempered by reason and expediency, may be offered as a further 
explanation for the absence of a definite interest on the part of 
economists in legal studies. 

If the law be thus viewed as one of the basic social sciences 
dealing with the rules affecting and controlling every aspect of 
community life and if it is presented in true scientific fashion it 
has a strong claim to the serious consideration of the economist. 
To judge from the scope of economics as put forth in modern trea- 
tises this claim must necessarily be recognized. The following 
quotation is typical: 


If the study of economic theory has any justification at all, it must fit into 
the facts of actual business life. There may be, indeed, such a thing as pure 
mathematics, which discusses conclusions from premises that exist only in the 
mind of the investigator and find no counterpart in actual life. But if there 
be such a thing as pure economics in this sense, it would be of no earthly use 
except as a logical exercise or play of the imagination. Economics is the 
science of industrial relations,—not as they might exist hypothetically in the 
mind of the investigator, but as they really exist. Economic law must explain 
economic facts; the law inheres in the facts, the facts are the embodiment 
and illustration of the law..... The old distinction between pure and 
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applied economics is untenable. . . . . Economics is to teach us to understand 
the principles of industrial life. Its chief object, indeed, is to explain to us 
what is. If all society, however, is the result of an evolution, we can under- 
stand what is only by knowing what has been." 


How are the principles of industrial life to be understood and 
explained adequately without due regard to the legal system past 
and present which in a very large measure gives expression to 
those principles, or how can a complete appreciation of what has 
been be obtained without a study of the development of legal doc- 
trines concerning personal and property rights? If economic law 
“‘inheres in the facts,’ one very significant fact for the economist 
is the system of law which prevails in the business community 
and pervades the industrial relations. -While the elemental forces 
of economic life cannot permanently be controlled or determined 
by legal forms, still the system of law of a community necessarily 
embodies for the time being at least the accepted economic notions 
as to ownership, disposition, and enjoyment of economic goods. 
The law no more than economics has any concern with free goods. 
Both the personal and property interests which the law recognizes | 
and protects constitute an integral part of the development of any | 
sound economic theory. The production and distribution of wealth, 
however it ought to be governed, is in reality governed by the 
principles of the existing legal system. An economic theory may | 
require for the sake of efficient production the holding of land in 
small parcels, but the legal doctrine of primogeniture and entail- | 
ment, long a recognized principle in English law, produces large | 
estates. Likewise, an economic theory may require a rule of abso- | 
lute liability for acts done in the course of productive industry, but 
the legal doctrine of blameworthiness as a basis of liability and the | 
fellow-servant rule produce different results. Economic theory 
may require the unity of interests in land and personality, but the | 
law recognizes a diversity of estates and interests, some based upon | 
title and some upon possession; some present and some future. 
The former legal doctrine of the extinction of a woman’s separate 
property rights upon marriage may be at variance with sound 
economic principles. A theory of co-operation in production and 


t Seligman, Principles of Economics, 6th ed., pp. 35-36, 1914. 
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circulation of goods encounters a legal doctrine forbidding the 
elimination of competition and prohibiting contracts in restraint 
of trade. The theory of the socialization of property and the prob- | 
lem of inheritances cannot be considered apart from existing theories} 
on those subjects now a part of the prevailing legal system. The} 
doctrine of purchase for value without notice, of constructive| 
trusts, of unjust enrichment, the ethical and moral tenets of equity, | 
the recognized limitations on contractual capacity, the nature, | 
scope, and requisites of contracts, the doctrine of assignability; 
and negotiability of contracts all profoundly affect the control,| 
enjoyment, and disposition of wealth. | 
These legal doctrines are not the result of whim or caprice, nor 
the expression of a passing fancy, nor the embodiment of imperative 
and mandatory rules imposed from the outside by the paramount 
authority of the state. They have developed gradually and have 
persisted through long periods and represent the embodiment of 
the predominant and prevailing notions of the community as to 
what is desirable and proper in the light of ethics, economics, and 
expediency. They manifest concretely the formal expression of an 
economic and ethical theory of society, and therefore constitute one 
of the “facts’’ that “are the embodiment and illustration of the 
(economic) law.”! A legal system always rests in part upon certain 
economic theories, although not necessarily sound ones. An eco- | 
nomic theory that has become embodied in law and has been 
actually observed for a long time can scarcely be other than a 
significant ‘“‘fact’’ for the economist. Jurisprudence is to be 
economically, rather than, as heretofore, politically interpreted.: 
A successful interpretation on this basis requires a group of scholars — 
who are thoroughly trained in both juristic and economic science 
and thinking. This training can come only when economists, as 
well as jurists, recognize the intimacy and interdependency of their 
respective sciences and each knows adequately the field of the 
other. If the problem of the economist is to determine what has 
been, what is, and what ought to be the governing principles in 
‘“‘wealth-getting and wealth-using’’;' if “economics is a study of 
men as they live and move and think in the ordinary business of 


| 
| 


* Ely, Outlines of Economics, p. 4, 1914. 
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life’’* it would seem that past and existing legal systems constitute 
material of prime importance deserving to be considered extensively 
and critically. 

All systems of law are in the main the crystallization of long-continued 
social usage. Social customs are coeval with the origin and growth of society 
itself; the mandatory force of the positive law comes at a later stage in the 
evolution. The unwritten gradually turns into the written law, until the 
positive enactment is invested with the sanction of a sovereign command. 
As society develops, the law is in a perpetual process of change. No code is 
final; it always represents a given stage of social life. The law is the outward 
manifestation; the social, and especially the economic, fact is the living force. 
The formal juristic conception may remain the same; its content must be 
modified by every change of economic life. Legal history is really a handmaid 
to economic history; legal development is inexplicable apart from economic 
forces. The economic fact in this sense is the cause; the legal situation is the 
ar Life indeed consists of a perpetual adaption of outward forms to 
inner forces, and thus the economic basis of a legal system is really the important 
fact to the social philosopher. In practical life, however, we deal with outward 
forms, and thus the legal shape of economic relations must never be lost from 
sight. In economics and jurisprudence there is continual action and reaction.? 


It would be difficult to state more aptly or effectively the 
interrelation and interdependency of law and economics or to put 
forth more cogently the need of a study of law by the economist 
and a study of economics by the jurist. If law is the “result”’ of 
the economic fact, if its content is modified and determined by 
every change of economic life then law becomes a true and faithful 
reflector of the growth and development of economic theories, and as 
such demands the extended and critical attention of the economist. 

So much for the general claim of law for the attention of the 
economist. To be specific, what is desirable and feasible? Ideally, 
the completion of a thorough course in substantive and adjective 
law, including Roman law and jurisprudence, as offered in the 
better university law schools, is none too much; certainly none 
too much for those who are to teach economics and lead in economic 
thought. If, however, limitations of time and expediency make 
this impracticable, there should be at least a detailed study of the 
basic subjects of law, followed by a course in Roman Law and 


* Marshall, Principles of Economics, 5th ed., p. 14, 1907. 
Seligman, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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General Jurisprudence. The following subjects are suggested, the 
study of which would give the economist the point of view of the 
jurist and a more adequate appreciation of the nature and theory 
of law and would disclose the economic theories which are embodied 
in our existing legal system: Contracts, Torts, Real and Personal 
Property, Law of Persons, General Principles of Equity, Law of 
Associations (including Partnerships and Corporations), Negoti- 
able Instruments, Trusts, Constitutional Law, Roman Law, General 
Jurisprudence. The completion of these subjects would require, as 
the instruction is now organized in most law schools, approximately 
three semesters. Without seriously imperiling its efficiency the 
instruction could be so organized as to enable the work to be com- 
pleted in one academic year. This may seem a very large amount 
of time to devote to law. It is impossible, however, to arrive at any 
adequate comprehension of the fundamental concepts of juris- 
prudence in a shorter period. The short courses now given in some 
universities in the Elements of Law, Elementary Jurisprudence, 
and general survey courses in commercial law are wholly inade- 
quate, especially since they are given very often by teachers not 
primarily trained in law and whose main interest lies in other fields. 
If the study of law is to contribute to the efficiency and capacity 
of the economist and is to be really worth while it must be pursued 
a sufficient length of time and in sufficient detail under the direction 
of teachers trained widely in the law and skilled in juristic thinking 
and in the interpretation of legal history. Some of the necessary 
time for the proper study of law might well be obtained by a 
re-organization of the curriculum in economics. If a layman might 
venture a criticism, it seems that many of the courses now offered 
in economics deal with rather ramified, highly differentiated 
derivative phases of more general topics. The curriculum seems 
disproportionately occupied by detailed courses in applied eco- 
nomics. If these could be curtailed more time would be available 
for the fundamental and basic courses both in economics and in law. 
EUGENE ALLEN GILMORE 
Law ScHOOL 
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DISCUSSION 


JAMES PARKER HALL, University of Chicago Law School: As suggested in 
Professor Gilmore’s excellent paper, I think it more important that lawyers 
should have some training in economics than that economists should know 
much about law, desirable as both may be; because experience has demon- 
strated that the impact of novel economic ideas upon well-established rules 
of law is quite innocuous, while the economic notions of lawyers and judges 
are very likely to be translated into the decisions of courts. However, it is the 
value of law to the economist that we are discussing, and so, with this caveat, I 
shall confine myself to that topic. 

If we are speaking of the training of candidates for the Ph.D. in economics, 
the question of time is of course a serious one. No reliable knowledge of even 
the simpler elements of our legal system can be gained in less than a year of 
work, and to devote to the study of law so large a fraction of the time usually 
spent in obtaining a doctorate would doubtless be thought quite impossible. 
By the creation of courses especially organized for this purpose, however, it is 
perhaps possible, within a practicable period, to give to advanced students of 
economics some notion of how our legal system operates, how, and within what 
limits, courts may properiy make or change rules of law, and to enable them to 
read and criticize legal decisions with some understanding of the considerations 
pro and con that may legitimately influence judicial opinion. This would be 
a marked gain, if only as tending to bring about a more mutually tolerant 
attitude between two groups of specialists in the study of social institutions 
who badly need each other’s help. 

I think we need not be concerned over the discovery by investigators that 
75 per cent of the elements that insure success in the field of engineering are 
not touched upon in our technical schools. So far as such judgments are 
susceptible of mathematical expression, doubtless similar figures could be shown 
in all of the other professions that deal with human nature and the practical 
affairs of life. By the doctor and the lawyer, as by the engineer, the major 
credit for a marked professional success must usually be ascribed to character, 
judgment of affairs, judgment of men, and ability to influence and dominate 
men, rather than to mere technical proficiency, however great; but this is only 
to say in concrete terms what abstractly we all admit—that, though a good 
education is an incomparable tool, yet it is only a tool, and that its successful 
use must depend upon the character and judgment of the user. At the age 
at which students come to our professional schools character is already pretty 
well fashioned, and judgment is trained by the experience of life rather than 
by laboratories and books. Even were it otherwise in these regards, our edu- 
cational processes would be quite without direct effect upon those prenatal 
heritages which are very possibly more important than all else in the 
making of aman. So I think we shall do well as yet not to institute seminars 
for the development of personality, even though this be the greatest of all of 
our aspirations. 
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Whatever may be possible, however, as regards giving some legal training 
to students in economics, I am greatly impressed by the need of more intimate 
co-operation between lawyers and economists of mature powers, particularly 
between college departments of economics and law—and when I say economics 
I mean all of the social sciences as well. Owing to the historical circumstance 
that the study of law in American universities has developed under faculties 
separate from those of the so-called academic studies, there has been some 
failure on both sides to recognize its kinship with other human institutions 
that are studied in our social-science groups. Yet law is far more closely 
related to every member of this group than are the physical and biological 
sciences, mathematics, or languages, which, however, because the academic 
faculty is commonly one of arts, literature, and science, are in practice readily 
integrated with the social group in the education of any student whose practical 
needs require such a combination. The practice of permitting the first year 
of law to be counted as the fourth college year is now fairly common, but it is 
often accompanied by conditions and limitations not applicable to other work 
in the social sciences similarly taken in the fourth college year. Unless one 
takes the view that no substantial part of a four-year college course should 
consist of professional or vocational work—a position now generally aban- 
doned—it is difficult to see how the interests of students can be served by not 
treating such amount of law as may be counted toward a college degree exactly 
as other work in the social sciences is treated. If this were generally done, 
prospective graduate students in economics could be encouraged to take 
enough law in their Senior year in college to get the elementary legal training 
needed by them as economists, and none of the graduate period need be spent 
in this way. Whether, as a matter of administrative convenience, or of 
professional esprit de corps, or of general usage, law schools should be organized 
under separate faculties or under departments of the academic faculties is a 
question to be settled on considerations pertinent to these inquiries, but none 
of them has any real bearing on the educational question of permitting a 
certain amount of law work to be taken by students as a free elective toward 
a college degree upon the same terms as any other elective. 

But more important than this co-operation for the immediate advantage 
of students seems to me the need for better teamwork between faculties of 
law and of the other social sciences upon our common problems. The larger 
problems of industrial society, like those of the physical sciences, are too 
intricate to be adequately worked out by specialists in any single field. In 
recent years we have had a striking illustration of the advantages of combined 
and systematic research upon a large scientific problem, in the work done at 
the University in investigating the origin of the earth. The geological, physi- 
cal, chemical, mathematical, and astrononical aspects of the problem were 
attacked simultaneously by separate groups of experts working under a single 
general direction, and the results achieved have been far more valuable and 
persuasive than could have been obtained by any single line of investigation. 
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Similarly, there are a variety of practical problems before us today in 
which the political, economic, social, and legal elements are so interwoven 
that no one can be adequately considered save in relation to the others, and 
the whole field is too wide to be covered properly by any single group of experts. 
Various suggested changes in our forms of government, the regulation of com- 
petition, the control of public utilities, the fixing of wages by law, forms of social 
insurance, the management of defectives and of criminals, may be mentioned 
as illustrations of the variety and importance of these problems. The gain 
from intelligent co-operation in dealing with them would be immense, and 
today it is surely not too much to hope for this. 

It is perhaps true that in the past teachers of law and of the other social 
sciences have not thought any too well of each other’s views upon topics where 
their fields have overlapped. The lawyer has often thought the economist’s 
legal views foolish, and the economist has thought the lawyer’s economic 
notions bigoted, and mutual understanding and tolerance have not been any 
the easier for the fact that there was a good deal of truth in both of these 
opinions. But the events of recent years have convinced the more judicious 
in all groups that co-operation can bring forth fruits denied to mere criticism, 
and for the future I think we may confidently expect—greatly to the advantage 
of the public—an increasing number of such united efforts as have, for instance, 
marked the work of the American Association for Labor Legislation. For that 
we may all do something to speed the day. 


HERMAN OLIPHANT, University of Chicago Law School: As a lawyer, I 
am interested more in ways and means of giving law students more economics 
than in ways and means of giving graduate students in economics more law, 
but I venture to express an opinion on the latter, since they were emphasized 
in Professor Gilmore’s excellent paper, and since what I say comes from the 
experience I have had in business law in the School of Commerce, a field more 
or less allied to economics. 

I feel that whether graduate students in economics should have more work 
in law is as far from being an open question any longer as is whether law students 
should have more economics, not only before but after they have had some work 
in law. The problem of making more work in law possible for students of 
economics is therefore one of immediate importance and the discussion of 
ways and means seems timely. 

As the work is now arranged, it looks to me futile to talk of being able to 
give a satisfactory knowledge of the law by devoting so much as two or even 
three semesters of a graduate student’s time entirely to law work. We are 
driven to consider such a proposition largely by the present inaccessibility 
of second- and third-year law courses to other than law students. The way 
out, therefore, is to find how to render those and all other law courses accessible 
with the least expenditure of time possible, favoring that plan which has the 
greatest number of collateral advantages. 
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This inaccessibility consists of two things: (1) the student is not familiar 
with the law-schoo! methods of study, particularly the reading and close criti- 
cism of cases; (2) he is not grounded in the fundamental doctrines and notions 
of the basic law courses, viz., contracts, agency, property, and torts. To get 
the latter he must now thresh through great masses of legal details, well worth 
the law student’s while but not his. 

I believe that from the standpoint of practical administration the best way 
to remedy these two defects is to be found in a modification of our courses in 
business law. If the burden of the legal training of graduate students in eco- 
nomics should not be borne entirely by the law school, the department of 
economics and the school of commerce can do their part by giving a course in 
law taught by a lawyer in sympathy with, and well grounded in, the case 
method, using only cases as a basis of study and using them as zealously as 
they are used in the law school. Such a course should include only matter 
found in contracts, agency, property, and torts, and, further, the portions of 
these subjects covered should be rigorously limited so as never to sacrifice depth 
tolatitude. I donot have in mind a course in the elements of law which, of neces- 
sity, deals only in a general way with legal sources and concepts, but a course, 
so far as it goes, as concrete in subject-matter as any of our law-school courses. 

Such a course need not occupy more than two hours weekly for a year. 
It would make immediately available to the graduate student in economics all 
the resources of the law school. By properly choosing among the regular law 
courses he would be able to master the legal aspects of the subject of his thesis 
most thoroughly and to get a most satisfactory general legal background. In 
the meantime he would have improved his thinking by possessing himself of 
the cutting edge of legal methods. By these means his total expenditure of 
time upon law would not exceed that indicated by its relative importance to him. 

Out of such an arrangement there should grow new courses in the law 
school in some of the now neglected fields of law which border on economics. 

Such a course as I have described would be equally useful in the school of 
commerce. It would serve as an introduction to the study of business law. 
I am convinced that if business law is to be worthy of a place in a university and 
is to cease to be a dilution of a real law course so great as to have but slight 
physiological effect, the work must be done with the thoroughness possible 
under a plan in which we divide business law into two parts: (1) an intro- 
ductory course, such as I have described; (2) advanced courses, consisting of 
appropriate courses now given in the law school and new law courses main- 
tained by the school of commerce, but taught by a lawyer who knows business. 
Materials for such new courses are at hand in those fields of the law of such 
marked business importance as the relation of employer and employee, con- 
tracts and combinations in restraint of trade, price maintenance, and the like. 
A necessary saving of commerce students’ time can be made by offering 
new law courses in the law of business associations and of commercial con- 
tracts. The name of the former indicates its content. In the latter should 
be included negotiable contracts, contracts of sale and suretyship contracts. 
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I 


The task assigned to me is that of discussing the proper position 
of economics in the business curriculum. The statement of the 
problem dictates the order of development. We must first arrive 
at some hypothesis concerning what would constitute a coherent, 
balanced curriculum in business education. This done, an analysis 
of the part played and to be played by any given subject, such as 
economics, follows readily. It is ridiculously easy to formulate the 
outline of this discussion; it is ridiculously difficult to do more. 
Curiously enough, our development of business education has been 
attended with very little formal discussion or writing upon the 
proper scope, content, and balance of the curriculum. The subject 
thrusts one out upon a sea where only haphazard soundings have 
been taken, and surely I may be pardoned if I confine my voyage 
to one territory: the position of economics in the curriculum of the 
undergraduate-graduate (five-year) school of business of collegiate 
or university grade. 

For a long time it has been recognized that training in certain 
subjects is a useful asset to the business manager. Knowledge of 
statistics, accounting, marketing methods, and a good English 
style, to mention only a few of many possibilities, may wisely be 
possessed by any modern business executive. There are other 
subjects, such as foreign languages, physics, chemistry, or mathe- 
matics, whose inclusion in the intellectual baggage of this business 
executive is urged with varying degrees of vigor. The reasons 
for their inclusion are not always specific. ‘Culture,’ “discipline,” 
“mental training,” “breadth,” are the terms more frequently used 
by the professional gossips, some one of whom occasionally rises 
to the level of the remark that it is desirable to have a broad man 
before beginning the process of sharpening him to a business execu- 
tive. In brief, there are many beliefs current with respect to the 
proper training for business, but, in the main, these beliefs lack 
clearness of definition, and charitable silence should be maintained 
concerning their logical basis. 
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Clearly defined, reasoned, curricula of business training cannot 
be evolved until some standard of valuation (not necessarily the 
same standard under varying conditions) has been set up. It is 
well enough to say that a business man should have a knowledge 
of statistics, or accounting, or law, or X, or Y, or Z, and a case may 
presumably be made out for any or all of the subjects mentioned; 
but if a curriculum is to be drawn up and certain courses are to be 
designated as required, and others as elective, and if this training 
is to be completed within a given time, it is clear that the question, 
How much time shall be given to statistics, as compared with 
accounting, as compared with business law, as compared with other 
subjects ? becomes a pressing one, and it is equally clear that the 
answer must be determined on some basis of relative values. Some 
standard of valuation must give us answers to such questions as 
these:? 

1. What, if any, are the absolutely basic things which should be 
included in a business manager’s training, and why are these things 
to be regarded as basic ? 

2. Granted that the basic training has been scheduled, what, if 
any, are important pieces of collateral training, and how may we 
determine what importance to ascribe to each ? 

3. Assuming that a given period of time is available for the 
training of our business manager, how shall we apportion this time 
among the basic and the collateral subjects ? 

There are, of course, many methods which may be used in 
arriving at a standard of valuation. The following is suggested as 
one method: try to secure a generalized statement of the task, the 
function, of the business manager. If this function is susceptible of 
analysis into somewhat definite component parts, the organization 
of a curriculum is already well under way. What the business 
manager at his best does is what we would prepare him to do, and a 
clear analytical knowledge of his operations can hardly fail to suggest 
the lines of training which will enable him to operate efficiently. 
Even more, it will throw much light on the relative importance 


* In these years of development, practical administration will ask a fourth ques- 
tion: If it is found that present courses (in economics, let us say) are unsatisfac- 
tory either in content or in arrangement, how much shall we compromise with the 
existing order? The answer must, of course, vary with local conditions. 
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of the various elements of training. The difficulties in the way 
of an analysis of the task of the business executive and the 
limitations on its usefulness when completed are apparent enough. 
There is no one type of business and no one type of business man- 
ager. They are multitudinous, and we are not yet in a position 
even to guess how multitudinous. Under the circumstances let us 
arbitrarily assume a “ manufacturing and selling”’ business with the 
full consciousness that the analysis of this type may be carried over 
to some other type only after due allowances have been made. Our 
problem has, by an arbitrary process of narrowing, now become that 
of stating in general terms the task or function of the responsible 
manager of a ‘manufacturing and selling” business. This state- 
ment is to be used as a touchstone for the undergraduate-graduate 
collegiate curriculum of business training. 


I 


Descriptively speaking, the problem of the business executive 
extends in two directions. Looking in one direction, he must 
organize, correlate, apportion, proportion, various elements enter- 
ing into the internal operations of 
his business. The business world 
has generalized these operations 
under such headings as production, 
distribution, and administration. 
| Prodxiction | | Distribution] The ‘Classification of Business 
Activities” issued by the A. W. 
Shaw Company (see insert) is one 
way of showing their relationship. Others prefer to say that there 
are two main subdivisions of the internal problems of management, 
production and distribution, and that administration is a sort of 
plastic matrix enveloping and determining them both. Somewhat 
differently expressed, the essential idea of this view may be 
expressed in Fig. 1. The relative merits of these two methods of 
presenting the internal problems of business management are not 
here under consideration. It is evident that there are such prob- 
lems. They are so clearly recognized that various schemes of 
classification can be presented. 
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But this is not the whole story, perhaps not even half of it. Our 
business manager must, looking in another direction, organize, cor- 
relate, apportion, proportion, various elements entering into the 
external operations of his business. Our individualistic age may 
not have ready any such comprehensive diagram of these external 
operations as the business world has drawn of the internal opera- 
tions, but there can be no question that they exist, and that they 
are as significant, as pressing, as ramifying, as the internal prob- 
lems. Courses training to meet them are as truly “business 
courses” as are those concerned with the internal problems. 

A few illustrations may give sharpness to this statement. Sup- 
pose that our business manager, viewing the internal problems of 
management, concludes, and his conclusion is approved by his cost 
accountant, that it would be profitable for him to use child labor 
in his factory, or that it would be profitable for him to work all 
his employees fourteen hours a day. Will he accordingly order 
these procedures to be carried out? Not if the law of the state in 
which he operates forbids it and he has reason to think the law will 
be enforced. Or suppose that his cost accountant demonstrates 
that it would be profitable to omit certain safety devices. It is 
clear that the law of the state may be more persuasive than the 
finding of the cost accountant. Or suppose that his sales manager 
demonstrates that a certain form of advertising would be profitable. 
If this form of advertising happens to run counter to the code of 
ethics of the Associated Advertising Clubs of America, our business 
manager may not think it wise to follow the gleam of profits. 
Examples without number might be cited. It is clear that social 
control, whether in the form of law, or of a code of ethics, or of 
public opinion, or of a group of men as represented by an employers’ 
association and perchance by a trade union, may and does largely 
condition the policies adopted with respect to internal problems of 
business management. 

But these external problems are by no means exclusively prob- 
lems of social control as this term is commonly used. The form and 
structure of the industrial society in which the business exists are 
matters of vital significance to the manager. The form, structure, 
and functions of that society’s financial institutions will go far to 
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determine policies with respect to financial measures—a relatively 
narrow range of choices will be vested in the manager. The form, 
structure, and functions of the commercial organization of that 
society will practically fix his sales policies. Technology and the 
operations of people under that organization of society known as the 
wage system will play their part. Thus indefinitely. Over all and 
through all, environment (external relations), social and physical," 
will largely determine the range of the activities of the business 
manager. 

I do not know any satisfactory way of reducing this statement 
to diagrammatic form. Indeed, it is apparent that the classifica- 
tion ‘‘external versus internal problems”’ is, itself, crude and even 
misleading. It is apparent that the figure of speech to the effect 
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that the business manager must accomplish the impossible task of 
looking simultaneously in two directions breaks down logically 
quite as much as it does physically. It is seldom true that he can 
look at internal problems and at external problems as separable 
issues. ‘These so-called external problems determine the so-called 
internal problems and, possibly to a smaller extent, the internal 
problems determine the external problems. It is probably near 
the truth to say that the business manager administers an inter- 
acting complex which may, for purposes of discussion, arbitrarily 
be said to be made up of external and internal problems. With 
these statements before us no one will misunderstand a diagram 
(Fig. 2) intended to emphasize the organizing and administrative 
aspects of the manager’s task. 


t The scant attention given physical environment in this discussion is in no sense 
due to any belief that it is unimportant. On the contrary, its importance seems to 
me so well established that I have felt free, in the interests of brevity, to omit 
detailed treatment of this factor. 
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In shaping curricula the administrative aspects of the manager’s 
work must be kept in the foreground, for we are, of course, rejecting 
the doctrine that managers are born, not made. We are feeling 
out methods of training. Some of us are hoping to see emerge, if not 
a science of administration, at least a scientific approach to the solu- 
tion of administrative problems. 


III 


The problem of the business manager may be stated somewhat 
more analytically. Taking for granted the physical environment,' 
the task of the business manager may be said to be conditioned by 
four overlapping, interacting determinants (possibly they should 
be called variables): (1) technical matters, (2) value and price, 
(3) social environment, (4) continuous change. 

1. The modern business manager has much to do with technical 
considerations. The development of such sciences as physics, 
chemistry, psychology, geology, has made available for practical 
application a great store of technical knowledge. The industrial 
revolution, the latest and the current chapter in the intervention of 
capitalism, has placed upon management the responsibility for the 
conduct of the processes of production in large-scale, group-labor 
machine industry. It is no longer humanly possible for the man- 
ager to know all the technique of all the processes of production 
under his supervision. In some cases the doctorate in our modern 
universities does not give sufficient training to cope with the tech- 
nical problems even in a small subdivision of a business. But if 
the manager may not master all the technology involved, he should 
be intelligent with respect to it, and particularly he must be intelli- 
gent with respect to the relationship between processes. We are 
accordingly justified in regarding technical considerations as one of 
the main subdivisions of the business manager’s problem. The 
precise form of the technology will vary from business to business, 
and from one aspect to another of a given business. The general 
rule may be laid down, however, that the manager of a ‘‘manu- 
facturing and selling’’ business will constantly come into contact 
with technical problems, the proper administration of which will 


*See footnote, p. 88. 
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require training in such fields as physics, chemistry, geology, psy- 
chology, and the biological sciences, the field varying with varying 
circumstances. 

As one illustration of the presence of technical considerations, 
observe the mechanical problem in the producing end of a machine- 
shop. Let the trustees of some great endowment go to the pro- 
duction manager with this proposal: ‘‘We intend to free you 
from everything except technical problems. Disregard price and 
financial policy entirely. Take any grade or grades of land, take 
any grade or grades of labor, take any of the present forms of 
capital goods, and take any or all of these in any quantity you 
choose. Work out for us the best technical combinations.” 
The problem would be a formidable, even a staggering, one, able as 
the production manager would be to summon to his aid the fruits 
of generations of development in mechanical engineering. Years of 
patient research would be required. Similar problems having their 
bases in technical considerations other than those of mechanics will 
occur to everyone. Every manufacturing business finds them 
looming large, and probably no business is free from them. 

2. Baffling as are the technical aspects of the business man’s 
problem, they are after all but the beginning of his difficulties. 
These technical difficulties are all shot through and through with 
variables of value and price. Our business manager is not able to 
take any grade of land in any quantity he chooses; he may not 
select any grade of labor in any quantity he chooses; he may not 
utilize any existing form of capital goods in any quantity he chooses. 
In every case price enters, and he must ask himself such questions 
as these: Will this grade of land for which I must pay x dollars 
be better for me than that grade of land for which I must pay y 
dollars? Shall I use this grade of labor at this given price, or would 
it be better for me to use another grade of labor at a different price ? 
Shall I use this particular machine at this price, or shall I use one 
of the scores of other machines which will be furnished me at 
different prices? And after he has reached some solution of these 
questions, he learns that price is again the significant consideration 
in the disposal of his product. In all of these price intricacies the 
business man is largely the victim of circumstances. Unless he has 
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monopoly power, he has as an individual very little to say concern- 
ing the price at which he may secure any factor of production, and 
still less to say concerning the price at which he may dispose of his 
product. In the pecuniary aspects of his problem he is grappling 
with forces which he must understand if possible, but which he 
can do little to control. 

3. Still further complicating the business manager’s technical 
problems, shot through and through as they are with the variables 
of price, is the factor—variable—social environment. The modern 
business manager is not conducting his business up in thin air, nor 
is he located on a desert island. He is in the midst of organized 
society, and his operations are subject—more than he is likely to 
realize in our individualistic régime—to what we have come to call 
social control, both formal and informal, both conscious and uncon- 
scious. Quite aside from social control in the modern sense, the 
organization of society, its whole psychological and institutional 
background, lays down limits to his freedom of operation. But 
this has already been sufficiently discussed for our present purposes. 

4. And there is a fourth factor, or variable, or characteristic 
aspect of all the foregoing factors—continuous change, the influence 
of progress—and this crisscrosses all the other factors. There 
are changes in technique, some of which may result from an in- 
tensive study of his own business and some of which may be forced 
upon him, in this pecuniary, gain-organized, competitive business 
world, by outside inventions. .The methods of production or of 
marketing may be revolutionized within a few years. There are 
changes in the price factor, some brought about by his own action, 
some brought about by the action of competitors, some forced upon 
both him and his competitors by happenings that to the lay mind 
have no conceivable bearing upon the business concerned. There 
are changes in the social environment, and these are typically 
little under his control. Indeed, in general terms, the individual 
will have little influence in determining any or all of the possible 
changes. None the less, the slightest misjudgment of the actual 
course of events often means for the business but one outcome, 
failure. Woe to the business manager whose training gives him 
a static conception of business problems! 
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IV 

It will be remembered that we engaged in this analysis of the 
task of the business manager in order to suggest and evaluate cer- 
tain lines of training. Granted, now, the essential correctness of 
the descriptive statement of the problem of business management 
as being the organization and administration of an interacting com- 
plex of (1) internal and (2) external problems, does it follow that we 
are committed to the organization of a curriculum with two sets of 
courses announced in the catalogue, one set covering internal prob- 
lems and the other external problems? <A mechanical mind might 
so conclude. Or, granted the essential correctness of the more 
analytical statement of the task of the manager as being composed 
of technical matters, price considerations, social environment, and 
change, must our curriculum have four sets of courses? On those 
assumptions the arrangement would be logical. 

But either of these arrangements would probably be unwise, 
and certainly they could not be carried out simultaneously, though 
both the analytical and the descriptive statements of the problem 
be true. Such analysis may be—I think it is—useful in show- 
ing the location and the character of the fields of training. It 
gives hints concerning the ways in which we may utilize some exist- 
ing courses in various fields. It suggests the direction to be taken 
in modifying others. It indicates gaps which must be filled with 
new courses. It shows what goals our schools for the training of 
business executives should keep before them, but it does not pre- 
scribe the character of the road which is to be used. 

In practice the organization of the curriculum of a given 
institution must be the result of a series of compromises. Students 
come from the secondary schools and from other colleges: the 
curriculum must be adjusted to meet that fact. There are many 
institutions of different types giving business training—engineering 
schools, colleges of commerce, business colleges, high schools, 
correspondence schools, corporation schools, night schools, and 
others: the curriculum of a given institution must take account of 
this and join in the division of labor. There is ignorance and 
prejudice among our academic brethern: they may force the 
business curriculum to take a certain trend. There is the fact 
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that it is not humanly possible to assemble and organize new ma- 
terial on a moment’s notice: the business curriculum may be com- 
pelled temporarily to use unsatisfactory material as given by the 
long-established departments. Other compromises, almost without 
number, will occur to anyone who has come to grips with the 
problem. 

I do not intend, however, to evade the issue by crying ‘‘com- 
promise,” even if what I shall now suggest appeals to some as being 
still more evasive. Even if it were possible to avoid making the 
business curriculum a series of compromises, it would still seem to 
me most unwise to set up, especially in this formative and experi- 
mental period, a highly mechanized program to which everyone 
must adhere. Much more to my own liking is the individualized 
curriculum, one varying according to the past training, present 
intellectual equipment, and future destination of each student. 
This does not mean the free elective system. On the contrary, it 
involves placing all or nearly all the course of each student at the 
disposal of some responsible officer or board, said board or officer 
to be provided with sufficient equipment, financial and otherwise, 
to make the plan feasible. I am not willing to grant that this 
elastic, adjustable program involves an evasion of the problem 
propounded at the beginning of the paper, that of arriving at a 
hypothesis concerning a balanced curriculum. It does mean a 
refusal to state this balance in terms of exact percentages or hours 
of credit, over the details of which the mechanically minded may 
bicker interminably and to little purpose, but it also means an 
honest attempt to solve the question on a broad educational basis, 
whose formula is this: each student shall have drawn up for him a 
program which (including high school, college, and graduate work, 
if any) gives that student as reasonably adjusted a curriculum as 
can be worked out in terms of that student’s educational needs. 
The program must cover, with due sense of proportion, the external 
and internal problems of the manager; it must care adequately 
for the variables of technology, price, environment, and change. 
If these statements still seem vague and uncertain, let us watch 
their application in considering the relation of economics to business 
training. 
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V 


What now is the relation of economics to business training? I 
am concerned in presenting three positions: 

1. Important as economics is, it falls far short of being all that is 
needed in business training. The economist can claim no monopoly 
of the field. His is not the “master-science”’ of business. 

2. The material which the economist possesses can be, and 
should be, supplemented and rearranged so as to be of even greater 
service to business training. This does not involve the sacrifice 
of other purposes to which economics is put. It means their gain. 

3- If business training owes much to the economist—and it 
does—it is equally true that economics owes something and will in 
the future owe more to business training. The relationship is 
neither historically nor logically one of parent and child; it is 
rather one of co-operators. 

1. It is submitted that training in economics is not, by the 
nature of the case, adequate and complete training for business 
management. ‘Too many persons are prone to accept, as an analysis 
of the problem of the business manager, some such statement as 
the following: 

The whole field of business is here charted in such a way as to show clearly 
the relations of various business activities one to the other. Economics, the 
study of business conditions and business policies, is pictured as the hub of all 
business activity, and radiating from it are the four grand divisions of business— 
production, marketing, financing, accounting. These are in turn subdivided 
into the more detailed activities which they include. Binding the whole and 
forming a rim which prevents the shattering of the entire wheel of business is 
commercial law. [See Fig. 3.] 


I shall not argue the case. Anyone who is in sympathy with the 
spirit and purpose lying back of the analysis of the problem of the 
business manager into (1) technical factors, (2) value considera- 
tions, (3) social (and physical) environment, and (4) changing 
conditions will not be content with the analysis illustrated in Fig. 3. 
Economics alone or economics combined with commercial law does 
not provide comprehensive business training. Economics does, 
indeed, care for price and value considerations as does no other single 


* Forging Ahead in Business, pp. 50-51. 
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science; it contributes very much, indeed, to an understanding 
of social environment; it can be so manipulated as to be of great 
service in developing alertness to cope with changing conditions, 
and there are cases where it is of assistance in technical factors, but 
it is far from the whole story. Psychology, government, sociology, 














Money and Banking 





the exact sciences, the biological sciences, history, all may with 
justice claim a part in the play. Business is, after all, a pecuni- 
arily organized scheme of gratifying human wants and, properly 
understood, falls little, if any, short of being as broad, as inclusive, 
as life itself in its motives, aspirations, and social obligations. It 
falls little short of being as broad as all science in its technique. 
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Economics cannot mother all this. Economics is but one of the 
brood, and it is a fair question whether it could be established to be 
the most important one. Certainly, in individual cases, economics 
would yield to other sciences. For example, a man preparing 
to be the production manager of a machine-shop might well regard 
formal training in mechanical engineering more of an asset than 
formal training in economics if he were compelled to make a choice. 
It is to be noted, at least, that our schools of technology have 
organized their curricula on this hypothesis, and there is little in 
history or logic to indicate that theirs is a mistaken venture. The 
gradual inclusion of economics courses (they are almost always 
“adapted’’) in engineering curricula is a tardy recognition of the 
value of economics in business training, but it is by no means a 
recognition of overlordship. 

After all, it is self-evident that economics does not furnish all or 
even a large part of the training required in meeting the problems of 
technique in business processes. Equally, it is self-evident that 
economics does not furnish all (in the form in which it is too fre- 
quently presented, not even a large part) of the training required to 
cope with the social environment, though here our science certainly 
renders excellent service. 

There is still another angle to the case. We hope to train for 
business management, for business administration. As has been 
said earlier, some of us are hoping to see emerge, if not a science of 
administration, at least a scientific approach to the solution of 
administrative problems. If this field lies within the proper scope 
of economics, we economists have been most negligent, for the 
recognized handmaidens of the new science or scientific approach 
are such sciences as psychology, physics, mathematics (especially in 
the form of statistics), and that economic pariah, accounting. 

2. The foregoing statements cannot properly be interpreted to 
mean that we may dispense with economics in our schemes of 
business training. Quite the reverse. The opportunity open to 
economics in this field is so great and so insistent that a very con- 
siderable expansion of our science seems clearly justified. But we 
must grasp the situation. We must cease expecting opportunity 
to bruise her knuckles calling us to the door. If we do not have a 
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care, there is a strong probability that even as the sociologist has 
been inflicted upon the world because of the sins of the economists, 
so also our present sins of omission may confirm the business world 
in its drift to the psychologist and to the engineer. In brief, we 
economists, while retaining our present technique and most of our 
present courses, should rearrange our scheme of presentation and 
should reach over into the administrative fields lying nearest us. This 
raises so many issues that I despair of presenting them properly in 
reasonable compass. 

To begin at the beginning, many of us need to acquire a different 
outlook with respect to the introductory course in the principles of 
economics. That course is and always has been in its subject-matter 
a course on the structure and operations of industrial society. How 
many instructors are aware of the fact? How few students are 
aware of it after they have taken the course! All that is required is 
a change of attitude and outlook of the instructor. It is question- 
able, however, whether this change can occur with the great mass 
of instructors until the subject-matter of the course has been 
rearranged with the specific purpose of calling attention to “the 
” The gains flowing 


structure and functioning of industrial society. 
from such a rearrangement would be considerable. A “structural”’ 
introductory course would present sharply to our business students 


b 


the “external problems,” the “social-environment problems,’ 
of business management; it would give students of economics 
who are not preparing for business a reasonably clear view of 
relationships in our industrial society before they pass on to more 
technical studies; it would greatly facilitate the correlation of 
high-school and collegiate work; it would also facilitate a more 
orderly presentation of advanced work in economics.’ 

In the business curriculum, this course on the structure of indus- 
trial society might well be followed by a general-survey course? on 

tA decent respect for the patience of readers impels me to omit detailed con- 
sideration of the case for and the content of a course on the structure of industrial 
society. It may be noted here that such a revamping of the elementary course would 


go far to remove the dissatisfaction now felt by many commerce instructors with 
economics as an introduction to the advanced business courses. 


2 We organize our social-science subjects on the assumption that it is wise to begin 
with general-survey courses and then proceed to the more intensive consideration of 
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business administration. This is not the place to outline in detail 
such a course. The content will be sufficiently indicated for present 
purposes by saying that its outlook is determined by the fact that 
the business manager administers an interacting complex of external 
and internal problems; its specific topics might well include, in 
addition to other material, the fields suggested by the “classification 
of business activities.”* Possibly the course might be appropriately 
characterized as one dealing with the administration of the internal 
problems of business management in the light of the preceding 
course on the structure of industrial society. 

The foregoing suggestions concerning introductory general- 
survey courses carry with them certain suggestions concerning the 
presentation of advanced work in both old-line economics and in the 
newer “business” courses. In the arrangement of advanced work 
in economics marked progress has occurred in the last decade, but 
it is still too true that, to borrow terms from the business world, 
our courses of instruction have been on the “departmental’” 
rather than on the “functional” basis. That is to say, the 
“‘advanced”’ courses have dealt with specific ‘‘ problems,” one after 
the other, and most of these “advanced”’ courses have been on 
approximately the same level of instruction. A better arrange- 
ment would result from inserting a range of intermediate courses 
dealing with certain functional (for lack of a better term) material 
common to several or all of the “problems,” and then having these 
intermediate courses followed by really advanced departmental 
courses in specific “‘problems.”” To cite merely one example out 
of many: We have been prone to follow the introductory course 
immediately with courses in money, banking, crises, financial 
various fields. This may or may not be a correct assumption. Intellectually, I have 
much in sympathy with those who challenge its validity, but as a practical matter it 
seems to me best to build on what foundations we have. Accordingly, I suggest a 
curriculum constructed on a foundation of general-survey courses. 

* See insert, p. 87. 

2 The reasons for the prevailing “‘departmental’’ arrangement are not far to seek. 
The development of economics was naturally and properly closely connected with 
emerging problems, and courses in problems naturally became fixed in curricula. 
The classical attitude toward economic theory played its part also. There was too 


much of the master-principles-and-then-apply-them outlook. See Journal of Political 
Economy, 21: 18-33. 
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history, credit, corporation finance, investments, etc. Surely 
it would be defensible logically to have the introductory course 
followed by an intermediate course on ‘the function of finance and 
financial institutions in industrial society,’’ and then give such 
(really) advanced ‘‘problem”’ courses as served best to meet the 
local situations. This would, of course, combine the functional 
and departmental plans. Similar illustrations in other fields will 
occur to everyone. 

This functional-departmental arrangement has its application 
also in training for business. It is of course hypothetically possible 
for our colleges of commerce to develop ranges of courses preparing 
respectively for railroading, soap manufacturing, tanning, mail- 
order selling, chain-store management, insurance, and so on through 
the thousands of different business activities. To do this, however, 
would mean much duplication of material, would be wasteful of 
the energy of both the student and the instructor, and would involve 
financial expenditure quite beyond any possibility of realization by 
a single institution if any considerable section of the business field 
were to be covered. Accordingly, while we should (and shall) 
develop courses in preparation for specific pursuits, the present 
drift seems to be toward relatively few “departmental” courses 
and relatively rapid development of basic, intermediate ‘‘func- 
tional’’ courses. It is earnestly to be hoped that the various 
institutions training for business may prove sufficiently wise and 
sufficiently co-operative to so divide the responsibility of developing 
these “departmental”? business courses that each may have a 
relatively narrow range of business activities for which it will offer 
superlative training. Naturally, all these institutions must offer 
the basic functional courses. 

It so happens that the functional-departmental arrangement of 
work in economics (as such) can go for a considerable distance 
hand in hand with the functional-departmental arrangement of 
courses in business. In these years of development this is probably 
the wise policy to follow in the case of the business courses, and just 
here is the opportunity of economics. Here is our chance to rear- 
range our scheme of presentation and reach over into the adminis- 
trative fields lying nearest us. Here is the place where we may most 
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rapidly reinstate economics as one of the handmaidens to the scien- 
tific approach to problems of administration. How can this be 
done? In no one necessary inevitable way. Many roads reach 
the same goal. Accordingly, no one will interpret the illustrations 
which follow as a set program for all institutions or even for one 
institution. Particularly, in these illustrations the word “course” 
must not be interpreted to imply a fixed entity which must be 
given in one block in one definite period of time. Rather it should 
be interpreted as a body of material which may be fitted into the 
schedule in one or more of many ways. 

The following are some of the ways in which economics might 
properly (certainly with as much propriety as psychology and engi- 
neering) extend its domain. Our courses have in the past dealt 
mainly with questions of public policy, with the social environment, 
with the external aspects of business. Let us retain this field—even 
here many of us might well be much less positive that we know 
where economics leaves off and political science, philosophy, psy- 
chology, etc., begin. In retaining this field, however, let us re- 
arrange our offerings so as to have the elementary courses followed 
by a series of functional intermediate courses. Then either crowd 
into these or develop on parallel lines functional courses on the busi- 
ness manager’s administration of the complex of external-internal 
problems lying in this particular field. The diagram on p. 1o1 
presents, not an ideal arrangement of these elementary and inter- 
mediate courses, but a compromise plan which seems feasible in 
terms of our development up to the present time. I need hardly 
point out that this diagram is limited to the economic and quasi- 
economic contributions to business training. 

It is doubtless apparent that there is little which is either 
radical or new in this scheme of presentation. If it has signifi- 
cance, it is mainly in consequence of its outlook, its spirit rather 
than its physical content. We have long had courses in labor 
conditions and problems in our colleges and universities, and courses 
in ‘The Employing Function”’ are now creeping into the offerings 
of our colleges of commerce. I submit, without argument, that 
(really) advanced courses in trade unions, labor legislation, social 
politics, etc., would profit by having co-ordinate prerequisite inter- 
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mediate offerings of the kind mentioned. The situation with 
respect to the courses in the field of finance has already been 
noticed.’ Courses in accounting and statistics present problems 
indeed, but none that are insuperable. A course in risk and risk 
bearing would be organized with the consciousness that insurance 
is only one, and possibly not the most important one, of the ways 
of meeting the risks of speculative industry. Such a course should 
furnish admirable setting for advanced work in insurance in both 


Elementary Courses Intermediate Courses Advanced Courses 


(Labor Conditions and Problems) 
|{The Manager’s Administration } 
\ of Labor J 


|(The Financial Structure and) 
|) Financial Institutions 

|)The Manager’s Administration | 
|| of Finance J 


| 
| 





The Structure of | 
Industrial Society | The Computing Aids of Adminis- | 

tration, i.e., Accounting and | According to 

J Statistics [ Resources and 

) Local Needs 

Risk and Risk Bearing 


The Transport Function 


General Survey of 
Business Admin- 
istration 

Market Structure and Adminis- 
tration of Marketing 


Social Control of Competitive 
Machine Industry 


The Development of Industrial 
Society 








its social and in its business aspects. The discussion of the trans- 
port function and of market structure and the administration of 
marketing might be organized into separate courses or might be 
distributed among elementary and advanced courses as seemed best 
in a given situation. Either way should enable really advanced 
courses in railroads, advertising, price policies, etc., to be developed. 
It seems to me entirely logical to cease offering intermediate courses 
in such subjects as railroads and trusts, substituting therefor an 
intermediate course on the social control of competitive machine 


* See pp. 98, 99. 
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industry. This would make possible really advanced work in 
railroads, municipal utilities, trusts, etc. The title “The Develop- 
ment of Industrial Society”’ is used instead of ‘‘ Economic History,” 
because it seems worth while to emphasize the importance of having 
here a course which reveals the emerging structures and institutions 
of our society rather than one which deals in historical facts or even 
in “the application of economic principles,’’ whatever that may 
mean. , 

Very likely the solemn, even melancholy, thought has occurred 
to someone, Is this economics? If it were worth taking the time 
I should be willing to defend the proposition that it is economics 
of the growing, virile, coming type. There are, however, things 
more worth-while than a discussion of appropriate names. Busi- 
ness training is with us and with us to stay. The outstanding 
question for economists to consider is whether they wish to profit 
from its presence or, through what I am tempted to call a Bourbon 
spirit, to repeat the sort of mistakes they have too often made in 
the past. 

3. Economics owes something and will in the future owe more 
to business training. 

a) With respect to content: If the expansion for which I have 
argued in the foregoing pages occurs, this will itself mean an enlarge- 
ment of the content of that which I think should be called economics. 
Even if the Bourbon spirit prevents this business work being 
regarded as economics, the development of business courses will 
none the less mean an enrichment of the content of old-line economics. 
Even public-policy economics must be public policy with respect to 
facts, and business education is unearthing and in the future will 
more rapidly unearth a mass of data which will furnish the basis of 
public action. Even more, it will almost certainly cause a recon- 
sideration of some phases of that which we call economic theory. For 
example, I have yet to see anyone who has carefully worked through 
the modern schemes of wage payment under business administra- 
tion who has emerged from that study content with current wage 
theories. He seldom has much respect for them. 

b) With respect to spirit: Science for science’s sake is a noble 
motto. I hope it may never cease to be cherished by a few. But 
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science for art’s sake is no mean motto, and it will be adopted by 
many. Whether it be true that no science could long exist unless it 
had significance for practical purposes, it is beyond question true 
that a science filled with the spirit of service possesses a tremendous 
motive force and is likely to prosper. Our own science has always 
stood permanently for service. In the past its emphasis has been 
upon public policy. What we need to see now is our opportunity 
to serve private business and by so doing to serve public policy. For 
example, are we likely to “solve” the trust problem until we are 
turning out business managers who have seen the significance of 
the external problems of management; who have seen the réle of 
competition in society; who accordingly have a basis for under- 
standing the significance of the issue, “fair versus unfair’? competi- 
tion; who appreciate the function and the agencies of social control 
of industrial activity; who can combine a knowledge of social 
obligations with a knowledge of business technique? And if per- 
chance the trust “problem” does not need all this for its solution, 
are we so foolish as to believe that it is the last problem which will 
ever emerge? And this leads to another matter with respect to the 
spirit of economics. We are reforming, but we are still cursed with 
the classical, non-evolutionary, apply-fundamental-principles atti- 
tude. These ‘fundamental principles” have in large part been 
derived from eighteenth-century tool industry and eighteenth- 
century philosophy. They frequently apply quite unsatisfactorily 
to twentieth-century evolutionary machine industry and twentieth- 
century conditions of life in an economic régime wherein the 
pecuniary organization is “having its head.” What we need is not 
abandonment of respect for principles, but zeal to secure data for the 
establishment of correct principles, or at least of principles more 
nearly applicable than those of the eighteenth century. Business 
training and business research will here render yeoman service 
whether the orthodox will or no. And the spirit of the new research 
and of the new principles will be an evolutionary spirit. 

c) With respect to the attitude of the community: The econo- 
mist has long wailed that he is not held in sufficient esteem by the 
community. Eagerly he peers about to find evidences of the dawn 
of a new day wherein he shall come into his own. To some there 
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is no hope of the dawn unless “we shall stand uncompromisingly by 
fundamentals until the populace has been educated to a proper 
appreciation of the great economic truths.” Others of us are more 
concerned to find some of the great economic truths of the new 
régime and to be willing to abandon them if a change of conditions 
renders them no longer applicable. All of us might well join in a 
movement to render service to business when by so doing we shall 
be reaching perhaps the most significant single agent in our indus- 
trial society, the business manager, paving the way for intelligent 
co-operation in the social control of industrial activity, and securing 
for economics its place along with psychology and the exact sciences 
as the servant of man in his everyday activities. Business train- 
ing—if the economist chooses frankly to co-operate with it—can 
give to the economist the community respect he desires. I am 
none too certain it can ever be secured in any other way. This 
respect no one of us desires for the sake of a cheap popularity. All 
of us covet respect as an opportunity to render service. 
VI 

My subject is the proper position of economics in the business 
curriculum, and upon that I have said my present say. The 
primary issue was and is that of arriving at a reasonable hypothesis 
concerning the content of a balanced business curriculum. 
Attempts to state that content in terms of the precise number of 
hours or courses to be devoted to given subjects seem to me unwise, 
not only because business education is in its formative stages, not 
only because the American educational system as a whole is so 
distinctly unmechanized, but also because of the inherent merits 
of an individualized curriculum, variable according to varying 
needs. Anyone so disposed may, of course, translate this into 
terms of minimum requirements and say this means v hours of 
psychology, w hours of business law, x hours of such and such old- 
line courses in economics, y hours of physics, z hours of various 
new “business’’ courses, and so on almost without end. However, 
the balance between basic and collateral elements of the curriculum 
as well as the apportionment of time and energy among the basic 
elements can be applied to the individual case with sufficient 
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accuracy without setting up arbitrary minimum standards if we 
have in mind a reasoned hypothesis concerning the task of the 
business manager. This hypothesis will also serve as a means of 
estimating needed developments among the various sciences con- 
tributing to business education. The case of economics has been 
considered. The cases of psychology, physics, law, linguistics, and 
the rest are susceptible of similar analysis. What are ‘the rest’’? 
The answer is indicated in a sentence occurring earlier in this paper. 
“Business is a pecuniarily organized scheme of gratifying human 
wants and, properly understood, falls little, if any, short of being 
as broad, as inclusive, as life itself in its motives, aspirations, and 
social obligations. It falls little short of being as broad as all sci- 
ence in its technique.” Preparation for business administration 
must recognize the breadth of its task and must recognize that it has 
little to gain by having requirements stated in terms of degrees, ma- 
turity, or any other mechanical device. It has much to gain from 
starting with some working hypothesis concerning the journey to 
be taken, with an organization of work which will serve to unlock 
the stores of knowledge accumulated by the standard sciences, 
with a determination to pour its immediate resources into the 
development of functional rather than of departmental courses. 
So shall we obtain a present, coherent, balanced curriculum; so 
shall we steadily modify this curriculum into the better one of the 
future. 


LEON CARROLL MARSHALL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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ECONOMICS AND THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


. Proposition: theoretical economics, as taught from the text- 
books and even as modified in the past generation, is not the 
basic science of business as physics is of engineering and chem- 
istry of medicine. 
. The objective of business practice is not production but acquisi- 
tion, not social service but private profit. Production is inci- 
dental. The assumption in economics that the direct objective 
of business is production is the source of error and futility. 
. Political economy serves admirably as the basic science of 
sociology and statecraft, for which purpose it was designed 
and formulated. 
. No engineer would dream of ignoring the laws of physics in 
drafting and executing plans; yet business men do not make 
much use of the concepts, laws, and principles of economics 
in their calculations. Many most successful business admin- 
istrators have never read a book on economics. 
. Lack of a science of business has left business practice without 
adequate scientific guidance; the same errors are made over 
and over again and improvement comes but slowly by empirical 
methods. The theoretical economist is not sought eagerly 
by practical men of business; but when the psychologist seems 
to offer a science the principles of which may be applied to 
advertising, management of men, and sales, he receives a warm 
welcome. There exists a body of practical rules and principles 
of business unsystematized and traditional. 
. Even in schools of commerce the instruction in practical 
business subjects does not build up naturally on theoretical 
economics, but really throws it overboard for the empirical 
rules and concepts of the unscientific business man. So impor- 
tant a concept as “‘capital’’ has one meaning in economic theory 
and quite another in banking or finance, even though the two 
subjects are taught by the same instructor on the same day. 
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. BusINEss SCIENCE would be primarily concerned with property 


rather than wealth (defined as material objects and human serv- 
ices). Property is a right or privilege conferred, and defended 
by society, upon an individual or group, granting the exclusive 
use of material objects, etc. 


. Business is the activity of men striving to acquire property 


rights. Business activity creates relationships of contract and 
status, the forms of which are determined (1) by the evolu- 
tionary process of selection and survival and (2) by social 
control. 


. A business organization is a voluntary co-operative arrangement 


of men for the purpose of acquiring property collectively and 
more advantageously. Practically all individual incomes are 
derived from the distribution of the property collectively ac- 
quired by business organizations. 


. Business organizations acquire property rights (quantitatively 


measured by the unit of value, the dollar) by producing some 
product or service exchangeable for some form of property, 
usually a right to money, which may be distributed as income 
to individuals. 

Business men are primarily concerned with property as dollars’ 
worth rather than with things or services. ‘They are interested 
in consumers only to the extent of acquiring from them the 
maximum of property value. Ordinarily this is sufficient in- 
centive to induce business men to give the most efficient social 
service, but not in all cases. The exchangeability of items of 
property diminishes the particularity of such items and renders 
property, for business purposes, a homogeneous quantity of 
value. 

The nucleus of a business organization is proprietorship. The 
proprietor function is to establish, maintain, and administer the 
relationships which constitute the organization. This function 
tends to become more and more diffused as the size of the 
organization increases, and the business organization itself 
emerges as a legal and accounting entity. 

The relationships created by proprietors by contract are simi- 
lar in all kinds of business. The most important are: (1) 
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proprietors to business organization, (2) capitalists (creditors) 
to business organization as debtor, (3) employees to business 
organization as employer. 

Less intimate and vital are: (4) purveyor to business 
organization as purchaser, (5) customers to business organiza- 
tion as seller, (6) agents to business organization as principal, 
(7) landlord to business organization as tenant, (8) insurer to 
business organization as insured. 

. Successful business administration is measured by efficiency in 
so creating, maintaining, and managing these relationships as 
to realize a maximum of ultimate profit for the proprietors. 

. Every business organization is a trustee holding and utilizing 
property rights of others in the form of assets. The liabilities 
exhibited on the balance sheet show to what classes of pro- 
prietors or creditors these assets really belong, or rather their 
undivided and joint interest in the assets. 

. Capital is property rights which are being employed to acquire 
income for their owner. No property is capital that is not a 
business asset. Property rights not employed in business 
(invested or capitalized) are not capital. The service or utility 
of uncapitalized property to its owner is not business income. 
. Financing is the process of creating business relationships 
between owners of property, whether it be in form of uncapi- 
talized property or of equities in capitalized property and 
business organizations. 

. Human service necessary in the operation of a business organi- 
zation, aside from the proprietor function, is contributed by 
employees who receive incomes the rate of which is determined 
by contract and is usually not contingent upon the success of 
operations. 

. Business relationships are adjusted by bargaining. Nobody 
needs to enter into a relation except voluntarily. His right to 
withhold his contribution, whether of property or service, is 
the source of his bargaining power. Business incomes are 
determined by bargaining. 

. The public welfare is absolutely dependent upon the incidental 
product of business operation. Business operation is a matter 
of the voluntary activity of proprietors and their success in 
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organizing business relationships by adjusting the interests of 
contributors. The instability and unreliability of this system 
put a great responsibility upon government, which is respon- 
sible for public welfare. It is the duty of government to pro- 
mote business activity, and when business fails to function, as 
in the case of a general railroad strike, it must devise substitute 
systems either temporarily or permanently. 

. Socialism proposes that government, on account of its social 
responsibility, shall assume the administration of economic 
relationships, especially in situations where the present volun- 
tary proprietor system has produced important dissatisfaction. 
. The science of business is the science of profit-making. Eff- 
ciency in acquiring the maximum gross profit is the objective. 
It should formulate the principles determining the most efficient 
establishment and administration of business relationships; it 
should describe the interrelations of business organizations 
among themselves; it should explain the factors which deter- 
mine prices and valuations; it should describe in correct pro- 
portions the devices and policies which have made business 
organization strong and successful; in short, it should present 
all the principles and data necessary for business efficiency. 

. The objection will at once arise that this ideal of business 
efficiency is not socially desirable. This is true, but science 
does not concern itself with the application of the principles 
which it formulates. Whether it is expedient for a business 
man to ignore all considerations and ideals other than pure 
business efficiency, or whether it is best policy for society to per- 
mit business men such freedom of choice, especially without 
some device for fixing greater responsibility upon proprietors, 
is of the highest importance, but the problem belongs to the 
political economist and sociologist. 

. One of the most difficult problems which the business adminis- 
trator faces daily is this: How far may I, or shall I, or can I, 
depart from the strict policy of business efficiency in dealing 
with men? Besides being a business man I am also a citizen, 
a Christian, a man of human sympathies; a policy of cold- 
blooded, conscienceless administration forces me to violate my 
duties, sentiments, and ideals. How shall I choose among 
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these conflicting interests? This is a problem for ethics and 
religion. 

. Business may be compared with military science; both are sys- 
tems of action designed to secure certain definite results most 
efficiently. They are organized instruments of great power for 
both good and evil to humanity, depending upon the wisdom 
which employs them as instruments for some human purpose. 
Profiteering and military domination, the respective objectives 
of the two sciences, must be limited frequently by statesman- 
ship and prevented from operating with full efficiency; von 
Tirpitz had to be restrained by Bethmann-Hollweg. 

. Business science will not take the place of political economy, 
but it should enrich that subject by describing more clearly and 
accurately the phenomena which are the effects of business 
activities: business institutions, relations, conflicts of business 
interests, vested rights, etc. For the beginning student in com- 
merce, political economy is too complex, the point of view is 
too unfamiliar and broad, the practical application too remote 
and difficult. It is much the same as though young army 
officers were to study military tactics, high explosives, and 
other technical branches of military science from the point of 
view of the diplomatist or statesman. 

. The gravest problems with which this country is now struggling 
concern the proper use and control of this powerful instrument, 
the business system, so that its social effects may be beneficent 
rather than evil. What is most needed is a general popular 
understanding of the business system in all its operations and 
tendencies; political economy has not brought such enlighten- 
ment and does not seem capable by its nature of reaching 
people who are not specialized students. 

. No student should leave a school of commerce without political 
economy (its concepts having first been harmonized with the 
concepts of business science and actual business practice), but 
the subject should be presented to him at the end rather than 
at the beginning of his course on the general pedagogical theory 
of progress from the simple to the complex. 


EARL DEAN HOWARD 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 





ECONOMICS AND THE SCIENCE OF BUSINESS 


DISCUSSION 


Wutu1aM A. Scott, University of Wisconsin: I find myself in complete 
accord with the ideas expressed in Professor Marshall’s paper. I believe 
that several sciences should be included in a course for the training of business 
men and that political economy is one of these and an indispensable one. I 
believe further that, in order to render the maximum service in this field, 
courses in political economy should be reconstructed in substantially the 
manner indicated by Professor Marshall. The large uncultivated or only 
partially cultivated field bordering on that now occupied by political economists 
must, of course, be worked and is now being vigorously worked in the interests 
of the education of business men, but there is no reason why political economists 
should not annex it to theirown. It belongs to them and they will be greatly 
at fault if they do not appropriate it. 

In his criticisms I believe that Professor Howard has thought too exclu- 
sively of what he calls economic theory and not enough of other departments 
of the science. In my opinion, what is needed is a rearrangement of the 
subject-matter of the science, not its abandonment. 

I do not believe that the fact emphasized by Professor Howard that the 
objective of the business man is private gain detracts in any way from the 
serviceability of political economy to him, nor do I believe that Professor 
Howard has correctly described the relation of government to business. In 
this and other democratic countries business men constitute a very influential 
part of government, and if in the conduct of their business they do not regard 
the interests of society as a whole, government is not likely so to do. 

We are not likely to make progress in business education by throwing 
stones at the political economists, but by enlisting their co-operation in the 
adaptation of their science to our needs. 


Norris A. Brisco, State University of Iowa: Mr. Elliott H. Goodwin, 
secretary of the United States Chamber of Commerce, in a recent address 
declared that practical experience produced but a small proportion of men 
with large business capacity, and that commercial education was the hope 
of the future of American business. There has been considerable discussion 
as to where this commercial education should be given and of what character 
it should be. It has come to be accepted that the college is the logical place, 
and that courses in commerce should be found in every college curriculum. 
The problem of outlining college courses in commercial training has caused 
much controversy, and today there is considerable difference of opinion as to 
what training is essential for commercial pursuits. For a time many favored 
highly specialized courses in commerce, and believed that professional schools 
of commerce were necessary. Today we have a changing attitude, and I 
believe that the professional school will lose favor. We need as a training for 
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business a broad, comprehensive education—a training that will make broad- 
gauged and liberal-minded men, who will be able to analyze and solve the 
ever-increasing intricate problems that daily arise in commerce in its various 
forms. The training should be cultural as well as specialized. The school 
of commerce, in order to give the training, must necessarily comprise prac- 
tically all the courses of a college of liberal arts, and its training must be as 
broad and as comprehensive as that of such a college. 

Professor Marshall has in his excellent paper struck the keynote for the 
training which should be found in the school of commerce. I heartily agree 
with every word of the paper. It properly places the school of commerce 
upon a more liberal educational basis. He has worked out the requisites for 
commercial training for manufacturing. At the State University of Iowa we 
have tried to solve the problem from the point of view of the retailer and of 
the banker. We have reached the same conclusions as Professor Marshall, in 
that the same stress should be placed upon cultural as upon specialized courses, 
and that the great need is a thorough grounding in fundamental principles. 
We prescribe only three courses—principles of economics, principles of account- 
ing, and elementary psychology. I firmly believe that elementary psychology 
should be prescribed in every school of commerce. We must not overlook the 
fact that the scope of commercial education is cultural as well as specialized. 























NOTES 


WASHINGTON NOTES 
EDUCATION IN ACCOUNTING 


The Federal Trade Commission has rendered a service in publishing 
two monographs entitled Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manufac- 
turers and A System of Accounting for Retail Merchants. The effort of 
the Commission in so doing is to diffuse a better knowledge of the ele- 
ments of accounting among those who should be informed on this subject 
in order to place their businesses upon sound foundations. In its inves- 
tigations thus far, the Commission has found that a large number of 
manufacturers and retail merchants, particularly the smaller ones, have 
no accurate knowledge of the costs of conducting business, and hence 
are unable to price their goods intelligently. It is believed that there 
must be decided improvement in this respect before there can be any 
substantial reduction in business failures and before competition can be 
adjusted upon a recognized footing. 

There are in the minds of business men who have not installed cost 
systems a number of objections to taking the matter up. One of these 
is the feeling that exists in many quarters that a given business is unique 
and different from any other, and that no system could be devised which 
would give true costs. Unquestionably some lines of manufacture lend 
themselves more readily to the installation of a cost system than others, 
but it is also true that no line of manufacture is so complex that a system 
cannot be devised which will give reasonably accurate results. The most 
common objection is, however, found to be that of the cost of installation 
and the expense of operation. Many manufacturers are of the opinion 
that a cost system means an interminable amount of detail and calls for 
much extra assistance. Other business men are of the opinion that they 
do not need a cost system because they already know what their goods 
cost. They may, and a number of them do, have an approximate idea 
of what their goods cost, but in a large number ofjinstances this supposed 
knowledge is based on foremen’s guesses in advance as to the time 
necessary to do the work or on estimates of the?time actually spent 
on the work. Formerly the necessity for the determination of true 
manufacturing costs was not so imperative as it is today. Margins 
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between cost and selling price in most lines were larger. Costs could be 
ignored except in a general way and a good return still be made on the 
investment; but today margins of profit in most lines of trade are very 
much narrower than formerly, and the necessity for the most efficient 
management and closest analysis is more pressing than ever before. It 
is necessary today for the business man’s success that he know on what 
articles he is making a profit and on what he is incurring a loss. Com- 
petitive conditions are seriously disturbed where losses on one or more 
articles are recovered by profits on other articles. It is thus obvious, 
not only that a manufacturer should know the cost of each article he 
manufactures, but that he should see that every article manufactured 
ears its proper share of factory and general overhead costs. 

The analysis of manufacturers’ cost systems presented by the com- 
mission consists largely of a general discussion of the principal elements 
in factory charges, fixed expenses, and distribution of raw-material costs. 
At the close of the monograph there are given some sample accounts 
designed to show the outcome of a simple system of cost accounting, 
although it is recognized that in any given business it will be necessary 
to make many adaptations before the system will be specifically appli- 
cable. In the case of the retail merchant, the data furnished offer little 
more than a brief and compact analysis of elementary bookkeeping which 
may be of service to those merchants who maintain only an extremely 
simple system of accounting without any satisfactory double-entry or 
comparative method. 

The purpose of the Commission in presenting such material as this 
to the business public is stated as follows: 


The Federal Trade Commission is urging manufacturers to give the sub- 
ject of accurate costs the attention it deserves. It has found that unreliable 
costs of production and distribution cause a great deal of unfair competition 
and a heavy business death-rate. 

While the claim is not made that a cost system will save a man from failure, 
the claim is made that a man who knows where he stands day by day is very 
much less likely to make a failure of his business than one who is directing his 
business by guesswork. 


Undoubtedly the accounting ideas put forward by the Commission 
are generally sound, and its work may prove of service, not only to 
practical men, but also to students of accounting. The real problem 
for practical consideration will be that of inducing the rank and file of 
establishments to recognize the necessity of some such systematic organi- 
zation of their accounting systems as is thus recommended to them. 
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THE DYESTUFFS CENSUS 


The Department of Commerce has just issued through its Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a so-called census of dyestuffs 
(Special Agents Series, No. 121). This “census” is a general discussion 
of the artificial dyestuffs used in the United States, including a survey 
of the quantity and value of foreign imports, and of the amount of 
domestic products during the year 1913-14. The occasion for this cen- 
sus is found in the industrial development due to the European war. 
Early in 1915 a virtual embargo came into effect whereby German dyes 
were shut off from the United States. A good while before that time, 
however, the relatively small supply of colors from England, France, 
Belgium, and Holland had practically ceased, and the somewhat more 
important source in Switzerland was threatened. There ensued an 
effort to build up a dyestuffs industry in the United States in order to 
provide, from domestic raw material, colors which would take the place 
of those previously almost exclusively imported from abroad. Informa- 
tion as to consumption must, however, be had, and first of all it was 
necessary to decide upon the method of gathering data. It had been 
suggested by some, who had early recognized the desirability of such a 
“census,”’ that the only method available for securing the needed data 
was to appeal to all consumers of artificial colors for their co-operation, 
and it was thought that a ready response would be given to circular 
requests for detailed information regarding the annual consumption of 
coal-tar dyes by each user. It was further proposed, in order to over- 
come the customary repugnance of manufacturers to communicating 
facts of this nature, that the replies should be sent to some central finan- 
cial institution, which would guarantee secrecy in collating the numerical 
information thus gathered. 

A careful analysis of the problem showed that any such method of 
collecting data was impracticable, since it would be impossible to secure 
a complete list of all users of dyestuffs in scores of trades and manu- 
facturing branches. Instead of this plan, therefore, it was decided to 
use the data based upon the imports of artificial colors into this country 
during the twelve months ending June 30, 1914—a month before the 
outbreak of the present war. The remaining tenth of the consumption 
has been covered by the returns of the Bureau of the Census for the 
domestic coal-tar dyestuff industry, based upon the production in the 
calendar year 1914. No serious interference in the output of American 
colors occurred until after the beginning of 1915. With the co-operation 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, all the invoices for the year in question 
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were sent by the collectors of customs at the various ports of entry to a 
central point, where the essential data were transcribed. These included 
weight, value, and price, some 37,500 different transcripts, each covering 
these three items, being necessary. These entries are found under 5,674 
heads, each representing a distinct commercial designation, although it 
must not be inferred that this number of different colors has been taken 
into consideration. Many standard dyes are manufactured by several 
firms in the same country, as well as in various countries. Frequently 
some or all of the competing manufacturers use entirely different trade 
names for identical wares. 

The result of the investigation now in hand is to give the information 
needed by the organizers of a new national color industry, who must 
know with a certain approximation to accuracy what is the annual con- 
sumption of each primary dye and how much of each minor modification 
isemployed. Most of this volume is, therefore, primarily statistical and 
chemical, but it will have a large value as affording a fairly complete and 
thorough survey of the detailed materials used by those industries which 
employ colors in their manufacture. Such an outline is of fully as much 
interest to the chemist as to the economist. 

The character of the problem is stated by the compiler of this census 
as follows: 


It is now generally recognized that any intelligent effort to build up a 
comprehensive, self-contained American coal-tar chemical industry must rest 
upon the solid foundations of accurate statistical data concerning the American 
market for artificial colors. In no other way can the creators of such an 
industry avoid duplication, overlapping, waste, and blundering, tentative 
struggles to adjust productive mechanism to a vague, indefinite demand. 
Without such fundamental data the future industry will be heavily handi- 
capped by permanent overhead charges, accumulated as the result of being 
forced to feel its way in the dark, chemically, mechanically, and commercially. 


FINANCING FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade of the United States has now reached what is 
probably an unprecedented stage in its development, owing to the entire 
reversal of the country’s position. Up to the beginning of the European 
war the United States was continuously and habitually a debtor nation; 
since that time it has been gradually becoming a creditor nation. It has 
taken back quantities of its own securities held in Europe, estimated by 
various authorities at from $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000, and it has 
absorbed about $2,000,000,000 in securities of foreigr governments, the 
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major part of which represents money or goods furnished to the belliger- 
ent nations of Europe. The financing that has taken place in the United 
States has been of several distinct kinds. So-called short-term bonds 
without special security were placed on the market to the amount of more 
than $500,000,000, and were absorbed by the banks of the country. 
Later, other issues protected by stocks and bonds of American issue or 
origin, owned by European investors who permitted them to be deposited 
as collateral, were issued and sold. In both these loans the rate of 
interest which had to be paid was quite substantial, ranging from 5 per 
cent to more than 6 per cent, so that it has appeared to financiers that 
considerations of economy would dictate some new method of financing. 
This new method has been found in the issue of very short-term 
obligations. So-called “‘acceptances’”’ have been placed on the market 
in considerable quantities during the past year, and within the past few 
weeks announcement was made that a large quantity of Treasury bills 
running from thirty days to six months would likewise be sold. Athough 
these two classes of securities had the appearance of real short-term 
obligations, neither of them was, in fact, of that character. The accept- 
ances were actually placed in order to pay for goods exported, but 
inasmuch as the recipients of the goods bought were not in position to 
pay for them and had to stipulate a series of renewals of the accept- 
ances the transaction was really a sale of goods on credit for periods run- 
ning in some cases from a year and a half to two years or even longer. 
In the same way the Treasury bills were payable at maturity, but, as was 
well known, could be paid in the aggregate only by the issue of new 
Treasury bills, so that they in reality constituted a floating loan of 
indefinite maturity. 

The result of this situation has been action by the Federal Reserve 
Board designed to caution banks and investors against taking these bills 
and acceptances under the assumption that they were in fact short- 
term, liquid obligations readily collectible and payable at maturity. The 
Federal Reserve Board has, of course, power to direct federal reserve 
banks not to place their funds either directly or indirectly at the service 
of the issuers of such obligations by defining eligible paper in such a way 
as to prevent the reserve banks from becoming involved with notes of 
this description. It has no power over national banks so long as they 
comply with the specific provisions of the law in regard to the mainte- 
nance of reserve and the like. Its authority in the matter rests largely 
in the influence that must be attributed to its orders for the bearing they 
will have upon conditions under which banks which need funds may 
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obtain discounts should they require to do so in the future. This fact 
gives its orders a broad effect that they otherwise probably could not 
expect. The issuance of the statement of November 27, in which the 
whole situation as to foreign obligations was discussed by the Board, 
therefore constitutes a new departure in financial organization, inasmuch 
as it suggests the vesting of a power of leadership in the Board similar 
to that which has been exercised in the past by the reserve banking insti- 
tutions of Europe. 

It should be noted that there is nothing in the statement issued by 
the Board that prevents the placing of foreign loans in the United States, 
or that suggests that such notes are not sound. Not only does the Board 
disclaim any intention of suggesting unsoundness, but it makes per- 
fectly plain that its criticism upon foreign loan operations refers pri- 
marily to their character as bank investments. The obvious suggestion 
thus is that foreign borrowers who need funds should obtain them by 
an issue of long-term securities, such securities to be assigned to inves- 
tors—whether banks or others—who are willing and able to absorb them 
with the intention of continuing to hold them. If the advice of the 
Board is followed, therefore, European nations will be cut off from the 
extended use in this country through sales to banks of a new war finance 
device—the short-term Treasury bill, or acceptance, continuously 
renewed from one maturity to another. 


























BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 

Some Aspects of the Tariff Question. By FRANK WILLIAM TAUSSIG. 
(Harvard Economic Studies, XII.) Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1915. 8vo, pp. x+374. $2.00. 

This volume, written by the best-known and most authoritative 
American student of the tariff, furnishes the result of inquiries which have 
extended over more than a quarter of a century, and practically sums up 
and condenses into one volume of moderate size the conclusions of a life 
of thoughtful study of a great problem. 

Technically speaking, the book is divided into four parts, the first 
dealing with economic theory as applied to the question of import duties, 
while the others are respectively devoted to sugar, iron and steel, and 
textiles; but logically there are two parts only, the first dealing with 
theory, the second, with the application of the principles thus laid down 
to different industries. Each of the sections or divisions of the book 
devoted to a particular commodity follows a general outline or plan of 
somewhat standard type. Beginning with the history of the given 
industry and of the duties on the product in its various stages, the dis- 
cussion then proceeds to a treatment of the effect of protection upon 
manufacture, the distribution of profits among the different parties to 
the business, and the general conclusions to be drawn with reference to 
the relation between protection and advancement in the particular line 
in question. 

There is a great deal of clear-cut restatement of fundamental tariff 
principles in Professor Taussig’s theoretical introduction. In general, 
he reaches the conclusion that for an indefinite time differences of indus- 
trial effectiveness will remain, while industries will develop at differing 
rates under the influence of differing factors of growth. The principle 
of comparative advantage is semi-permanent. The tariff has its larger 
social and economic significance in the extent to which it can fairly be 
said to have exerted a distinct and traceable effect upon the relative 
rapidity and degree of advancement in the several industries affected 
by it. Conclusions as to the desirability of protection must, therefore, 
be based, Professor Taussig thinks, primarily upon the actual effect of 
the tariff as empirically exhibited. 
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Perhaps the most compact statement of Professor Taussig’s position 
is, however, found, not in his theoretical chapters, but in some of the 
obiter dicta which occur from time to time in connection with particular 
industries. In one such case (that of cotton goods) he says: 

. on the whole the evidence is that, in the United States at least, high 
protection has not been inconsistent with enterprise, invention, forging ahead. 
There is ground, on the contrary, for saying that it has in some degree con- 
tributed to such progress. What has been set forth in the preceding pages 
of the development of the iron and silk industries points that way. It would 
be going quite too far to say that the protective system has been the main 
cause of the advance in organization and in technical equipment which has 
appeared in so many American industries and in the cotton manufacture among 
them. The general sweep of the country’s industrial movement—the vast 
resources waiting to be exploited by an enterprising people, the keen atmos- 
phere of democracy, the free scope for every talent, the concentration on money 
making and wealth producing of the enormous influence of social emulation— 
here are underlying forces much more powerful. But it is not to be denied that 
these forces have been directed by protection into some fields which they might 
not otherwise have touched, and in which they have operated with effects 
similar to those wrought in American industry at large. 

Perhaps this statement produces upon the reader’s mind a rather 
more optimistic impression with respect to the effect of protection than 
does the book when read as a whole; yet it may probably be taken as a 
fair restatement of the general attitude of the writer, notwithstanding the 
fact that he warns against generalizations based upon any single instance, 
or perhaps even upon any group of instances. 

Some of Professor Taussig’s most valuable work is found in his care- 
ful analyses of the influence of given duties, yet it is precisely here that 
the work must be examined as a whole, and that the reviewer’s efforts to 
sketch or reproduce accurately the conclusions reached by the investi- 
gator are likely to be unsuccessful. The difficulty of conveying Profes- 
sor Taussig’s precise opinion in each case is enhanced by the empirical 
character of his methods and the effort to weigh countervailing condi- 
tions very carefully. It requires a thoughtful reading of the chapters 
dealing with the different industries and some thinking on the part of the 
reader himself in order to be sure of the author’s precise conclusions. 
This is not due to any lack of clearness in exposition, but to the desirable 
quality of the book in stimulating thought on the part of the reader, 
instead of providing him with ready-made and dogmatic opinions. 

In the review of the history of sugar the conclusion arrived at as to 
the effects of the duties is largely negative. Tariff taxes have enhanced 
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the prices of sugar, and it is doubtful whether there has been any natural 
disadvantage to the industry in the United States which would have 
warranted the retention of high rates. During the early years of the 
high-tariff period the sugar duty was mainly a revenue tax, but before its 
close the characteristic features of a protective duty had become domi- 
nant, the Treasury receiving less in revenue than favored producers 
secured as largess or bounty. The iron industry affords some basis for 
the argument that during the past forty years advancement would have 
been much the same as at present without regard to protection. Never- 
theless Professor Taussig’s study leads to the belief that the protective 
system caused high profits in the Pittsburgh district, and that these 
profits led to the unhesitating investment of more capital. Ultimately 
there would have been the same sort of growth without regard to tariff 
rates, but not so soon or on so great a scale. Hence, perhaps, there is 
basis for belief that tariff duties have attained their object in connection 
with iron and steel by providing promptly a varied and highly organized 
industry. Later history of the iron and steel business shows that the 
tariff question, as such, was gradually merged in the trust problem, the 
industrial influence of the protective tariff continuing to become less and 
less, while the march of great-scale production proceeded practically 
unaltered. The investigation of the iron and steel business leads to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ whether or not the tariff system is radically altered, the 
economic and political problems of the future will be much the same.” 

A different type of experience has been afforded by the silk industry, 
which has developed largely under the influence of protection, and which 
affords some ground for contending that growth is to be observed, not 
merely in quantity, but also in quality of the output. Nevertheless pro- 
tection there has been so high and so long continued as to conceal many 
facts of an essential character. We cannot be sure how great a progress 
has actually been made without an excessive reduction in duties, in order 
to put the business to the test and determine whether it has actually 
profited from a long period of protection. Cotton textiles afford a much 
clearer example of industrial development. The business has reached 
the point where it can pay higher wages than its foreign competitors and 
yet sell its coarser grades of goods as cheaply. The finer grades of goods 
are in a different situation, yet it would appear that whatever may have 
been the influence of protection, it has not tended to enfeeble the indus- 
try. Labor-saving machinery and the patent system have probably 
furthered the development of the business more than duties, but the 
latter, our author thinks, have at least done no serious harm. 
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In the case of woolens, progress has been unsatisfactory, partly owing 
to physical characteristics of the material and partly to difficulty in 
standardizing the fabric. Protection has not been very successful, and 
the conclusion arrived at is that the woolen tariff has not accomplished 
its intended objects. There were “signs of improvement” during the 
last decade of the extreme protective policy, and this may have been due 
to prohibitive duties, though it was possibly to be ascribed to “improved 
processes, better organization, greater effectiveness.” In support of this 
view is the larger success attained by the worsted branch of the industry, 
which indicates that, even though this branch was stimulated by the 
tariff and perhaps was steadily dependent on the duties for existence, the 
protective system alone could not account for its position relative to 
woolens. In raw wool the case is clearer, and a review of the history 
of the industry affords no ground for a maintenance of the duties except 
that of extreme and even fanatical protectionism. None of the custom- 
ary protective arguments apply to it, and Professor Taussig decides that 
if foreign supply is ever to be held advantageous, it must be so in the 
case of wool. 

Now as always, Professor Taussig writes of the tariff without bias or 
much evidence even of prepossession on one side or the other. He 
admits, as in former writings, the “‘ young industries’ argument ’’—that 
there is scope for protection to young industries, even in certain later 
stages of their development. ‘Any period of transition and of great 
industrial change may present the opportunity.’’ There is a possibility 
of acquiring a self-sustaining industry by aid during these early stages. 
Twenty to thirty years are needed for the making of such an experiment 
in industrial transplantation. By way of counterpoise he shows that 
mere protection will not bring about the result desired, but that protec- 
tion must be accompanied by some basis of comparative advantage. The 
real question then is whether an industrial nation can acquire, retain, 
and enlarge such an advantage; and the chief interest in the tariff prob- 
lem is seen in its bearing upon the development of such an advantage. 
This theoretical position is best tested and applied, naturally, in con- 
nection with the question of export business, and that topic is dealt with 
in a chapter of large interest dealing with imports and exports. There 
it is found that, as applied to iron and steel particularly, success in for- 
eign trade depends on effectiveness of labor, natural resources of raw 
material, and above all ability and resource among organizers and work- 
men. It is through such lines of reasoning that the impression is left 
upon the reader that the tariff cannot be regarded as more than an inci- 
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dent in industrial history, perhaps a device of some service at times, but 
never to be regarded as the basic factor in the upbuilding of a trade. 
These, however, as well as many other conclusions, must be drawn by 
the reader, for they are seldom or never expressed by the author. He 
regards the tariff as a fact—probably a continuing condition in American 
industry—and, as such, to be reckoned with, adjusted as fairly as experi- 
ence will permit, and above all to be studied without prejudice pro or con. 

If there be any serious criticism of Professor Taussig’s instructive 
work, it will be based upon the apparent acceptance of certain data 
supplied in recent partisan documents and reports relating to the tariff 
question. These, so far as used, are accepted for the most part at face 
value. Discriminating use is indeed made of them; the grosser asser- 
tions and obvious misinterpretations appearing here and there in such 
reports are ignored, and the underlying basic material is taken as the 
foundation for sundry of the author’s conclusions. Nevertheless there is 
too little disposition to analyze such data, or to check against one another 
the inconsistent and conflicting figures and assertions found in some of 
the recent reports. It does not seem that the present work has materially 
suffered from this occasional reliance upon data whose sources are open 
to some question—the basis of it is too broadly laid and the material 
drawn from too wide a range of sources to permit such injury to be 
serious. Yet the reader wonders whether so widely informed and able a 
student as the author of the book under consideration had subjected the 
documents and data produced by the recent tariff controversy to the 
same severe analysis he would have used had they been an essential 
element in the forming of his conclusions. 

Taken as a whole, Some Aspects of the Tariff Question is the most 
readable and satisfactory of recent contributions to tariff literature. It 
will furnish few or no texts to protectionists or freetraders, though either 
may find some comfort here and there if they choose to tear the passages 
that please them from their setting. A large body of material regarding 
certain of the chief industries affected by the tariff has been collected, 
digested, and presented, not only in reliable and broadly trustworthy, 
but also in attractive and readable, form. It has been said that the rank 
and file of Americans no longer read serious books on public questions. 
If that be true, Professor Taussig’s volume should prove an exception 
and should establish a new precedent. It can and should be read with 
understanding and pleasure by everyone who feels the responsibility of 
a correct individual decision on a fundamental national issue. 


H. PARKER WILLIS 
WasHIncToN, D.C. 
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The Labour Year Book, 1916. London: Labour Year Book Pub- 
lication Committee. 16mo.,pp.704. Boards, 1s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


“The ideal of the editors of the Labour Year Book,” states Bernard 
Shaw in the Preface, “Why a Labour Year Book ?”’ is “‘a book that will 
tell its purchasers what they want to know, and what no other book will 
tell them.”’ It would take many volumes to supply the information 
contained in these 697 pages of text, tables, and index which make up 
the first British labor yearbook, and, so far as known, the first labor year- 
book of its kind. A reference to its contents and the titles of special 
articles by prominent authors will bear out that statement: “ Labor and 
the War’’; “The Industrial Labor Movement”; “The Political Labor 
Movement”’; The Co-operative Movement”’; “The International Work- 
ing Class Movement’’; “Imperial and National Government”; “Local 
Government’’; “Social Insurance.” Among the special articles are: 
‘Labor after the War,” by Arthur Henderson, president of the Board of 
Education; “The General Federation of Trade Unions,” by W. A. 
Appleton, general secretary; “The Triple Industrial Alliance,” by 
Robert Smillie, president of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain; 
“Cost of Living,” by John A. Hobson; “The Future of Women in In- 
dustry and in Politics,” the former by Miss Margaret Bondfield, organ- 
izing secretary of the National Federation of Women Workers, the latter 
by Miss Catharine Marshall; and “The International,” by Emile Van- 
dervelde, Belgian minister of state, and president of the International 
Socialist Bureau. 

It is rather unusual to find in such a publication as a yearbook an 
article which merits reading for its own sake as being interesting and 
illuminating, as distinct from its informative character. But such is the 
case with the article on labor and the war in this British yearbook. The 
article is not unduly partisan in character, and relates in a very clear- 
cut manner those movements in England growing out of the war which 
have most affected labor. Some very valuable documents are repro- 
duced, otherwise inaccessible to readers in this country except in widely 
scattered form. 

One of the most significant movements growing out of the war was 
probably the triple industrial alliance, practically consummated on 
April 23, 1914, although agitated at the miners’ annual conference in 
1913. The miners’ conference did not approve it until December, 1915. 
This alliance is a movement for co-operation between the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, the National Union of Railway Men, and 
the National Transport Workers’ Federation. This organization is a 
step forward in the movement for industrial unionism, and will comprise 
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a membership of 800,000 miners, 270,000 railway men, and 250,000 
transport workers. ‘The predominant idea of the alliance is that each 
of these great fighting organizations, before embarking on any big move- 
ment, either defensive or aggressive, should formulate its program, sub- 
mit it to the others, and that upon joint proposals, joint action should 
then be taken”’ (p. 104). It is expected that this alliance will do much 
toward maintaining the interests of labor in the conflict which it is 
declared may be expected with employers after the war. 

The scope of that section of the yearbook dealing with the industrial 
labor movement is suggested by the following entries: trade-union mem- 
bership, structure, finance, statistics, and legal position; strikes and 
lock-outs; changes in rates of wages and hours of labor; wages, prices, 
and the cost of living; trade boards or minimum wage committees; 
unemployment; labor exchanges; industrial accidents and diseases; 
industrial fatigue; scientific management; women in industry; child 
labor and apprenticeship. 

Some portions of the yearbook might perhaps have well been omitted, 
such as those sections dealing with the organization of the imperial, 
national, and local governments, and space given to more extended treat- 
ment of topics strictly germane to the labor movement. Space otherwise 
valuable is given to “the navies of the world compared” (p. 469); to the 
navy expenditure (p. 470); army estimates (p. 479); list of officers in the 
Colonial Office (p. 485); etc. 

The chapter on social insurance is inadequate; it consists merely of 
a statement of the principal provisions of the laws and a criticism of their 
operation; and their operation is referred to only so far as it serves the 
purpose of criticism. A much more extended display of actual operations 
as shown by statistical results and administrative reports of the govern- 
ment should have been inserted. 

Following each article or topic is a so-called bibliography, which 
might better be referred to as “‘references,”’ so slight is it; but the selec- 
tions are good, although uneven in their merit. In some instances a 
much larger selection of literature should have been made. This is a 
feature to which special attention must be paid in the preparation of 
any yearbook, for with the rapid accumulation of literature on every 
subject it is impossible for an encyclopedia or a yearbook to be thorough 
—it can at best be suggestive—and one of its most valuable services will 
consist in keeping its users abreast of the current literature of its particu- 
lar field of subjects. 

The book as a whole, however, is an excellent yearbook, one that has 
long been needed. Its continuance may be hoped for—and expected— 
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as it has behind it the Fabian Research Department, the Executive 
Committee of the Labor Party, and the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress. 


. TR MAGNU 
Wesmmmenen, DC. LEIFUR MAGNUSSON 





The Longshoremen. By CHARLES B. Barnes. New York: Survey 
Associates, 1915. 8vo, pp. xx+287. $2.00 net. 


The Longshoremen is the result of a very careful and detailed investigation 
of conditions under which some 35,000 men are engaged in New York Harbor 
in the loading and unloading of ships. The eleven appendixes contain brief 
descriptions of conditions in the Boston, London, and Hamburg harbors, and 
extracts from English and German laws governing dock-workers’ occupation. 
The inference to be drawn from a study of these is that this country is rather 
far behind the others in recognizing its legislative duty. 

The problem presented by this group of men is the problem of casual labor, 
which, it is suggested, is closely connected with underemployment and with 
chronic unemployment. The irregularity of employment is due, first, to the 
inherently uneven distribution of the work throughout the year, and, secondly, 
to the methods of hiring the men. The extreme range in the total hours of 
employment of its men over a period of fifteen weeks, as reported by one steam- 
ship company, was from 230 to 2,755 hours. With regard to the second point, 
the men are paid by the hour, ‘“‘knocked off without pay whenever a delay 
occurs,” “discharged without notice whenever a job is finished,” and left uncer- 
tain concerning future work. However, the men have, on several occasions, 
chosen to continue under the present wage system rather than accept employ- 
ment by the week, fearing, it is thought, that there would be no way of pro- 
viding for those crowded out, and also that the rush and strain on those who 
secured the work would be greatly increased. 

The author gives a history of the trade-union movement as it is connected 
with this branch of industry, the story of its strikes, resulting often in loss, and 
a statement of the present standing of the unions. This naturally includes the 
treatment of the wage question and of hours of work; and leads to the question 
of industrial accidents and disease and of insurance. The concluding chapter 
of about eight pages sums up pretty well all that is contained in the nine preced- 
ing and more detailed chapters. __ 


Railway Organization and Management. By JAMES PEABoDy. Chicago: 
La Salle Extension University, 1915. 8vo, pp. vii+263. $2.00. 
This work by the late statistician of the Santa Fé is primarily a description 
of the duties of the departments and individuals in railway organizations 
rather than an analysis of the manner in which the activities of railways are 
organized and their operation controlled. For this reason its title is misleading. 
If one wishes to know what a yardmaster or a roadmaster is, whom they 
report to, who reports to them, the differences between a fireman and a fire-up 
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man, what a coal ticket is, who attends to the waybilling of outbound cars, 
the collection of charges on inbound cars, who keeps a record of the movements 
of cars, one will find it in this work. One can even learn here the duties of 
ushers, gatemen, and announcers, and learn that the forces of the custodians 
of a terminal station consist of “‘marble, window, general, and driveway cleaners, 
scrubwomen, and elevator operators.” 

If one, however, seeks an analysis of the types of railway organization, 
their principles, the reasons lying behind them, their advantages, disadvan- 
tages, and the problems connected with them, or a discussion of the methods 
by which the central management establishes control over operations, one will 
be disappointed. It is true that division and departmental (military and 
functional) organizations are briefly discussed, and one learns that the freight- 
traffic department may be organized primarily on a territorial basis, or pri- 
marily on a character-of-traffic basis. Some controlling devices, such as 
enginemen’s performance sheets, individual locomotive records, shop opera- 
tion reports, and statistical control in the freight-traffic department, are also 
briefly discussed. The discussion, however, is exceedingly brief and is descrip- 
tive rather than analytical. Less than a page and a half are given to the inter- 
esting and important unit system of the Harriman lines. 

The book is condensed, but comprehensive, covering practically every 
position in railway organization from initial construction to inventorying for 
valuation. 

Is War Diminishing? A Study of the Prevalence of War in Europe from 
1450 to the Present Day. By FRepDERICK ADAMS Woops and 
ALEXANDER BALTZLY. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1915. 
12 mo, pp. [xiii]+105. $1.00 net. 

In the introductory chapter of this book Dr. Woods insists upon the need 
of a scientific study of war—its nature, its causes, and more particularly its 
prevalence at different stages of history. Our pacificists, he complains, assume 
the advantages of peace, and pretend, without showing adequate evidence, that 
peace will more and more supplant warfare. Nor are the champions of mili- 
tarism much less content with preconceptions and idle generalizations. 

The body of the book attempts to supply tangible evidence on at least one 
point: has the prevalence of war diminished among the principal European 
countries during the last five or six centuries? The labor of compiling this 
evidence has fallen largely to Mr. Baltzly. The result is a careful statement of 
the years of peace and the years of war in the history of each of the nations 
considered. At the end of the volume a series of historical charts makes the 
results of the compilation visible. The authors conclude that their data do 
not demonstrate any very decided abatement of warfare, especially among the 
stronger powers. 

It must be insisted, however, that the significance of war cannot be tested 
simply in terms of duration. There may bea vast difference of import between 
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lingering dynastic quarrels and violent conflicts of whole nations; or between 
wars tantamount to the policing of savage tribes and wars that engulf half of 
civilization. In the diagrams here under review Gordon’s Soudan campaign 
counts in English history as the equivalent, year for year, of the present 
European war. No futher comment is necessary to show the inadequacy of 
such an analysis. Perhaps, after all, this book will achieve its most useful 
result by showing how far we fall short of that adequate objective knowledge 
upon which alone, in Dr. Wood’s contention, discussion of militarism and 
pacifism can probably be based. 


The Purpose of History. By FREDERICK J. E. Woopsripce. Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1916. 12mo, pp. 89. $1.00. 

This little book comprises three lectures delivered by Professor Wood- 
bridge at the University of North Carolina on the McNair Foundation last 
spring, and is a summary of the conclusions he reached after much reflection, 
especially upon the writings of Bergson, Dewey, and Santayana. The line of 
thought is suggested by the titles of the succeeding chapters: “From History 
to Philosophy,”’ “The Pluralism of History,” and ‘‘The Continuity of History.” 
Taken as a whole, we have here an eminently scholarly treatment of history 
from the philosophic viewpoint, an attempt to formulate an adequate con- 
ception of the true purpose of history through considerations of historical facts 
as “‘careers in time.” Lifting history above the plane of being a mere por- 
trayal of events, Professor Woodbridge establishes the concepts of history, 
first, as a conserving of what has happened in the past that it may be under- 
stood and appropriated; then, as a completing of what has begun in the past, 
the conversion of the possible into the actual. Man makes progress because 
he can conceive what progress is, and can use this knowledge as a standard 
for selection in his conduct; hence the true purpose of history is “so to use the 
materials of the world that they will be permanently used in the light of the 
ideal perfection they naturally suggest.” 


History of the Working Classes in France. By AGNES MATHILDE WERGE- 
LAND. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1916. 12mo, 
pp. vi+136. $1.00. 

This interesting little volume is a reprinted review of E. Levasseur’s 
Histoire des classes ouvriéres et de lindustrie en France avant 1789. It gives 
only passing notice to that part of the work which deals with the Roman 
period; beginning with conditions after the fall of the Roman Empire, it 
traces the workers and their problems down to the eve of the Revolution. 
Special care is taken to bring out the economic significance of the numerous 
societies of workers, as investigated by M. Levasseur. At intervals through 
the essay attention is called to sections in the Histoire giving further illustration 
of the points covered. It is an interesting piece of work and well written. 











